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modern men and mummers 




I 


BERNARD SHAW 

W E moderns are the products of Bernard 
Shaw. In that whole not of imaginary 
nonsense which G. K. Chesterton gave 
to the world under the heading of “ George Bernard 
Shaw,” there stands out one very fine and very 
true thing — ^the summary of Shaw’s ennobling 
influence on the spirit of his age. The rest of 
the book is worthless as a criticism of Shaw though 
interesting as a revelation of Chesterton. 

The thing that alienated most people from Shaw 
was precisely the thing that first drew me to him ; 
I mean the pamphlet entitled “ Commonsense 
about the War ” which he issued in November, 
1914. It is the greatest piece of journalism, the 
finest tract for the times, he has ever written. It 
should be republished in a small pocket edition 
and ‘ presented to every buddmg politician as a 
model of how statesmen ought to use their heads 
when other people lose theirs. It is the classic 
text-book of mental balance and sobriety. Inci- 
dentally, too, it was the pluckiest thing Shaw ever 
did ; and, although unrecognized as such at the 
time, it typified the spirit of the average Englishman 
who won tlie war as distinct from the average 
Englishman who talked twaddle about how it 
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ought to be won. The sane instinct behind that 
pamphlet was the sane instinct of the men who 
fought in the trenches and on the deserts. Of 
course it gained the author a pretty thorough 
share of obloquy at the time, but (as I found in 
the East) jackals invariably howl when they scent 
a thoroughbred. 

Thus it was not till 1914 that I began to read 
Shaw’s books seriously. Among modern authors, 
he was the only first-class pre-war writer in England 
who is not a post-war back-number. And, dread- 
ful to relate, his influence has developed so enor- 
mously that there is every possibility of his shortly 
being accepted as a classic, even by the professional 
critics. 

As everyone knows, Shaw’s longer plays and 
prefaces are penetrating studies of prevailing 
sociological conditions — all except three. The 
immense superiority of his “3piree„ Plays for 
Puritans over all his other woiks is so remarkable 
that I am amazed to find their peculiar signifieance 
passed over by every critic who has worried himself 
about Shaw. And yet to me it is the one outstand- 
ing and immortal thing about the man. Of course 
he doesn t think so himself, but then he is his own 
worst critic. lie prefers the foiraless dialectic 
of “Getting Mamed” and “Misalliance” to the 
deeper, simpler things of an earlier period. 

Now there are three or four subjects fundamental 
to all great art, at tfie root of all philosophy, and 
perenmally interesting throughout’ the ages. The 
best work of all the greatest artist§ and prophets 
has concerned itself with one or other of these things. 
Indeed that best work has often helped to keep 
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alive the propaganda, journalism and pot-boilers 
which nearly every great artist produces alongside / 
of it. One of these things is Religion. Another is, 
Statecraft. A third is Sex. These are the chief, ^ 
the primal topics of the woild. They always 
have been and they always will be. In comparison 
with them everything else is local, national, and of 
moipentary value. Any work of philosophy or 
art that does not deal with one of these things 
cannot he regarded as of the slightest ultimate 
importance. And according to the spiritual 
sigmficance given to these themes, the larger out- 
loojk, the freer mind, so will the prophet-artist 
live in the memory of later ages. In most works, 
ancient as well as modern, Rehgion is degraded to 
the level of a bigoted sectariamsm. Statecraft is 
confused with politics and patriotism, and Sex is 
debased for the glorification of lust or sentiment. 

With regard to Sex, the trouble is that in all- 
discussions on the subject nearly everybody dis- 
agrees. It seems that no two thinking people have 
a single common idea about, it. So, while it will 
continue to be the main theme for controversialists, 
it will never be settled to anyone’s complete satis- 
faction. In “ Man and Superman,” “ Getting 
Married ” and elsewhere, Shaw has 'succeeded m 
clearing the ground of much sloppy and dirty 
thinlang, but in this instance his emotion — always 
an intellectual one — does not reach down into our 
natures deep enough to gain the response we can 
easily give where the appeal is more general than 
personal. 

But with the other two matters he is on sure 
ground. All intensely religious people are exactly 
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alike. They arc all outcasts, all despised and 
rejected of inc'n and women, all hopelessly uncon- 
ventional, frcc-tongu('d, fanatical, violent, unsenti- 
mental, unromanlic, careless and fearless of people 
and things. They have been symbolized for ever 
in the character of the Devil’s Disciple— the hated 
enemy of Senbes and Pharisees all the world over, 
the sedition-monger who must be burnt or crucified, 
the man who is moi c dangerous tp the ruling classes 
than a thousand Jiaiabbases, the fellow who does 
not aspire to an upper place in the feast-room aTid 
who will not go to church every sabbath in a top 
hat and “ mourning ” coat. 

“ The Devil’s Disciple ” was the first play to be 
written and acted ni the English language with 
a big constructive idea behind it. It will remain 
vital to us as long as the audiences that witness 
it approximate more nearly to Dick Dudgeon’s 
relations than to himself. And it will never cease 
to be remembered as one of the glonous milestones 
on our journey towards the light. 

Religion, tlK'ii, was the first eternal theme that 
Shaw grappled with. He has touched on it fre- 
quently since, but ni'ver again with the hand of a 
master-artist, nor with the glowing prophetic power 
he then displayed. There are a dozen other things 
m the play that would have made the fame of 
smaller men, but the great central fact and inspira- 
tion about it IS the faith and force of Dudgeon. 
Still, it is impossible not to mention Anderson, 
parson of parsons, who arrives at self-knowledge 
through action, and, being an honest man, throws 
over his job of word-purveyor to the ’parish ; and 
General Burgoync, already by consent a classic 
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notability. To my mind, Burgoyne is the most 
finished, picturesque and dehghtful portrait of a 
born aristocrat ever penned. The only criticism 
one can make about him is that nowadays the 
sort of person who has his brains wouldn’t have 
his opimons. His humour suits him as perfectly 
as his clothes, and his wit is as beautifully polished 
as his manners. He is inimitable — a creation of 
unbounded joy, done for pure love. I would like 
to go on talking about him and his exquisite mehe 
in liie Temple of Literature, but I am awed to silence 
by a remark his creator once made to me : “I 
don’t take the slightest interest in literature with , 
a capital L. I am a prophet, not a fancier ! ” 
Too many people have got into the habit of 
reading criticisms on writers instead of the works 
criticized. This perhaps accounts for the utterly 
wrong estimation of Shaw’s finest achievements. 

I have no wish to explain why G. B. S. is right, 
or why wrong, m this or that controversial matter. 
(He is usually right, by the way.) I merely wish 
to insist that on two or three occasions he has 
written works that are quite outside the question 
of agreement or disagreement, that these works 
deal with the big fundamental things of hfe, not 
the local and topical things, and that he has given 
us, by dramatic characterization, immortal symbols 
for them. 

I once asked him why he didn’t write a book in 
reply to Lhc ridiculous things that had been written 
about him, especially Chesterton’s rigmarcde which 
so thoroughly distorted his outlook. He answered : 

“ Chesterton’s book is a very good one in itself. 
It has little to do with me, as G. K. C. has never 
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•made any study of my works, and in one place 
actually illustrates my limitations by telling the 
world something I would have made one of the 
characters say in Major Barbara if I could have 
transcended those limitations: the joke being 
that it is exactly what I did make the character 
sav. as Chesterton might have found had he taken 
the trouble to open the book (probably he never 
possessed a copy) and refer to the passage But 
if you leave me out of account, you will find, 1 
thi^, that the book is full of good things, -and 
very generous into the bargain ” 

Some little time later I sent him a pen-portrait 
of himself by Frank Harris, and he wrote: 

“ Frank Hams cannot really do a good Con- 
temporary Portrait of me because he has never 
read my works. It is true that Gilbert Chesterton 
wrote a very good book under the same disqualifi- 
cation ; but it was not about me, and it was a 
sort of book that Frank can’t write.” 

The second of the eternal world-themes, State- 
craft, was superbly treated by Shaw in “ 
^.Cleppatra,” where for the first and only time 
in English dramatic literature a great statesman, 
and man of action is painted to the life. This 
play IS Shaw’s master-work. It reveals himself, 
his very soul, and at the same time it gives us, in^ 
thrv character of Caesar, far and away his finest- 


acluevcment as an objective artist. 

Shaw has said all that needs to be said about 
Caesar, and about natural greatness, in the preface 
and notes to his play. Every word is incontro- 
vertible : not a phrase can be improved upon. 
On that matter, therefore, I shall be silent. But 
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there are two points about this play that I wish 
to discuss briefly, because it has been said stupidly 
and insistently, by people who ought to know better, 
that Shaw “ guys ” history and can’t write poetry 
— which IS simply another way of sa5dng he is not 
an artist. 

First, I suppose everyone will agree when I say 
that the main object of art is to be articulate. The 
man who has something to express but can’t 
express it is not an artist. The man who conveys 
his .meaning, or expresses himself, most clearly 
to the greatest number of intelligent or literate 
people IS the supreme artist. This granted — and 
there is really no other conceivable postulate — 
Shaw stands on firm ground, for he has received 
in his own lifetime the verdict of cultured Asia, 
as well as Europe and America. (While I was in 
India I found that the native students could only 
converse about two Enghsh writers : Shakespeare 
and Shaw.) So much for art. That curious 
searching after a means, that attempt to formulate 
impressions, which has marked and doomed so 
much modern painting (by reason of the fact that 
it can only be appreciated through alcohohc fumes 
or by closing one eye and crossing the other) has 
no distant relationship ,with living art.’ The only 
art worth the name is the art of realism, or, a better 
term still, naturalism. This is the art of Shaw, 
and he is the greatest dramatic exponent of it since 
Shakcspeaie. He has, bedsides, gone much further 
than Shakespeare, by adding the rdle of prophet 
fo that of artist. 

The absurd ^charge that Shaw “guys” history 
can be easily met with the question . “ Who does 

2 
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How IS It possible to prove that any 

flSiIn-il dramatic representation of history is 

w historical t Shaw took all the necessary 
iSmmson, who was far more 
4 1 on Philarch from whom Shakespeare took h 
story * and while Shaw keeps close to Mommsen 
oven ’m the characterization, ^ 

Plutarch on several important points. Of the two, 
then, Shakespeare “guys” history and Shaw is 
slavishly coireet. Suppose Shaw had sugges e 
that “ping-pong” was the "e r^^^^ 
of all wealthy Egyptians in Cleopatra s^^ time 
“Absurd and monstrous 

English critics would have crowed. Yet Sha 
speire is allowed to mention billiards m Antony 
and Cleopatra ” without bringing on his head any- 
thing worse than a scholarly footnote of deferential 
expostulation, qualified by complete absolution 
on the ground of poetic license— because he wrote 
in an archaic language. But all this is bepde 
the point. An artist can only interpret the actioM 
and characters m history by reference to the Me 
and humanity he knows; and he can only render 
a faithful picture of ancient modernity by its 
equivalent m prcseiit-day modernity. For the 
world IS always modern and human nature 


appallingly ancient. 

Shakespeare set the disastrous fashion oi making 
history walk on stilts. He was not the first to do 
so, but he was the most important, and his example 
has ruined historical drama to this day. Of course 
Shakespeare did it excellently, made history stalk 
about on the finest gold and jewell^ stilts obtain- 
able, but it was an unfortunate thing to do. It 
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has made writers with little geniu§, and readers 
as well, get hold of the idea that kings and their 
like must talk pompously and bombastically in 
pentametrical cadences. Kings don’t do it and 
never have done it. There would be a much longer 
list of royal executions to record if the practice had 
ever been a general one. It is just possible that such 
a habit may explain the so-called heartless be- 
haviour of rival monarchs in pre-Jacobean days ; 
and this would certainly clear up the Malmsey 
winS mystery, on the principle that another “ butt ” 
in addition to what the gentleman had already taken 
would make his verse entirely blank. However, 
that is only a theory. The thing to bear in mind is 
that Shakespeare’s Richard II, for instance, is a 
cicahiio of unalloyed fancy. He no more belongs 
to our wo I Id than the idea of Divine Right, which 
pleases him, belongs to practical politics. 

Shaw realized that the only way to explain 
history, to make it attractive and life-hke, was to 
write it in the phraseology of his own time. We 
may be sure that Caesar had a colloquialism for 
“ hocus-pocus,” just as some ancient Briton pro- 
bably anticipated Mis. Giundy and Mr. Disraeli, 
and some eaily Egyptian toyed with aesthetic ideas 
or played with psycliica] beliefs or taunted another 
(especially when that other was Cleopatra) with 
being a “New Woman.” Cleopatra may have 
talked, 111 Shakespeare’s words, of her “ immortal 
longings ’’--though I doubt it — but I am convmced 
she couldn’t have kept her everyday eonversation 
on that level ; •whereas there can’t be the least 
doubt that she called her nurse an old idiot and her 
court ladies a pack of silly fools quite frequently. 
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(Also, having a son of my own, I am in a position 
to state quite positively I hat Shakespeare’s Arthur 
isn’t m the running with Shaw’s Ptolemy !) 
Romantie history makes Cloopatia say “ Yare, 
yarc, good Iras,” but natural histoiy would probably 
'make her say “ Now, lias • huriy up ” I am not 
suggesting that Mr. Gcoige Robey’s method of 
dealing with history is, m every sense, the right 
one ; but the ancient world undoubtedly had its 
Robey element just as much as the modem world. 
Shaw has got his period better than any of ^our 
romantic faddists ; and he has made history vital 
to us by spicing it with all his modern eharm. 

In truth, his mteiprctation of history is the only 
possible one, though I willingly admit that he chose 
an ideal subject for his treatment. IIis high 
critical instinct dictated the ehoiec. This Caesar is 
a living, breathing man. Me has his great moments 
and his trivial moments, and he is always con- 
summately natural. None of your romantic, 
rubbishy heroics for him ! — I mean the kind of 
stuff Shakcspeaic pul.s into the mouth of Ms 
ideal Roman, Brutus, who is puffed out with 
self-praise and feeds on the illusions which flatter 
his public sentiment and his private vanity. Until 
Shaw wrote “Caesar and Cleopatia” and bodied 
forth the synthetic, constructive idea, all the 
notable figures in our literature, from Hamlet to 
< Dick Dudgeon, were at heart revolutionists. Here 
we have the first great statesman, pioneer, lawgiver, 
leader of men, in English art. He is the Soul of 
j Man in its fine creative moments, -in its aloofness, 
j its sohtariness, and its superiority to the pettiness 
i and meanness of ordinary insect-humamty. The 
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miscalled heroes of an earlier day were conceived 
romantically and manufactured on the artificial 
and stereotyped plan of assuming greatness where 
its absence to any but the smallest intelligence 
was obvious. Like our present-day politicians, 
they were either “ purple patch ” demagogues or 
platitudinous moralists. It is true that Carlyle 
first touched the right key ; but he refused to see 
weaknesses and faults in his heroes, and ruined his 
portraits by over-emphasis. 

It IS as prophet-artist that Shaw reigns supreme. 
He is the most noteworthy figure among all our 
dramatists except the author of “Hamlet,” and 
his message is obviously of gi’caU'i moment than 
by the nature of the case Shakcspc'sue’s could ever 
have been. In the “ Three Plays for Puritans,” 
where he gave us the pith and marrow of his un- 
matchable faculties, and particularly in “ Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” he reveals himself as a poet of 
rare spiritual beauty and exaltation. One has only 
to read Caesar’s first speech to realize that. “ A 
man,” says Scott, “ may be a poet without measur- 
ing spondees and dactyls like the ancients, or 
clashing the ends of lines into rhyme like the 
moderns, as one may be an architect though unable 
to labour like a stonemason.” Caesar is just as 
much a creature of poetry and passion as he is the 
creation of the sanest, most evenly balanced mind 
that ever took to letters for a living. He is in- 
spired in the rare and real sense with a mission — 
a mission of warning and a nussion of hope. In 
magical sentences of deep poetic insight, he reaches 
time after tirfie the very heart-core of prophecy. 
He says the sort of things that stagger one with 
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‘the reflection that the world has had to wait a 
few thousand years to hear them. Having waited 
all that time, it will doubtless be content to wait 
another century or two before attempting to grasp 
their significance. And yet perhaps not. After 
all, the age of the Puritans in England followed 
as a natural consequence a popular version of the 
Bible. Superstitions were shattered by the pure 
and naked word. Ritual gave place to realism, 
tokens to truths, symbols to sermons A light 
in the heart extinguished the lights on the altar. 
Well, these “ Plays for Puritans ” might truly be 
called the Bible of the twentieth century — pnly 
(and one cannot be too thankful for it) a Bible with 
humour, which I sincerely hope the next age of 
idol-breakers will bear in mind ! 

“ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” though it 
stands head and shoulders above Shaw’s con- 
troversial plays in the strength, simplicity and 
universality of its appeal, is nevertheless a slight 
production in comparison with the other two works 
in this volume. It is just a sermon ; but it is a 
sermon by the most delightful of preachers, a sermon 
that does not send one to sleep. It not only 
enforces the finer elements in Christianity but 
explains why the old Mosaic ideas are stupid and 
hurtful, which Jesus onoitted to do. Apart from 
its moral, however, the play is chiefly memorable 
for one thing, and we cannot be too grateful for 
the enduring charm and beauty of the only quite 
lovable woman in the Shavian portrait gallery. 
No such gracious tribute to the other sex was ever 
paid by a man. It is an exquisite Creation ; and 
if Shaw has failed — as who has not failed ? — to 
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speak the perfect reconciling word "on the subject 
of sex, he has at any rate done the next best thing. 
Lady Cecily Waynfiete is the most enchanting, 
irresistible thing the art of realism has produced. 
She is more than that. She is a positive character, 
constructive in the Caesarian sense : that is to say, 
she accepts life as it is and tries to make the best 
of it — she doesn’t perpetually whine that life is 
not what she would like it to be, and spend her own 
exiijtence in railing at it. She is, in fact, the creator 
and shield, the eternal Mother, in woman. 

^ ^ ^ 

Three things struck me when I first read Shaw’s 
works through without a break. First, that he had 
not dealt with law as comprehensively as the other 
big social matters. Second, that he had wasted 
far too much of his time in turning out pot-boilers. 
Third, that his work spread over too great a field 
for easy assimilation by the average reader. I wrote 
to him on these lines ; but he wouldn’t have it* at 
any price. Here is his answer : 

“If you won’t read my works by degrees, you 
must at least ask questions about them by degrees. 
How can I answer for my whole life to you between 
one bit of crowded work and another ? You are 
worse than the Recordmg Angel. 

“ Hastily, I have said a good deal about judges 
and the criminal law in the course of my writings ; 
and I do not know that I have anything to add. 
I wish I had taken law up as a profession, as it is 
a subject that interests me very strongly ; but it 
is too late now, and I have said my say as to the 
general human aspect of it. 
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“ I do not waste my time writing pot-boilers : 
the pot must be boiled, and even my pot au feu 
has some chunks of fresh meat in it. 

“ The Golden Treasury is no doubt needed, but 
I have to take my work as it comes and other 
people must do the same. There is no royal road 
to Shavianism. My wife has made a book of 
‘ selected passages ’—but it is no use. The mess 
of plays, prefaces, tracts and articles from which 
my philosophy has to be extracted is not only^the 
form imposed by circumstances, but the only form 
in which it can be properly assimilated. I have 
no time to boil myself down; and anyhow I 
could not do so and preserve all the necessary 
nutriment and the flavouring on which the digesti- 
bility depends.” 

“ A most amusing man, but of course you can’t 
take him seriously.” Thus the majority of his 
contemporaries on Bernard Shaw. And every time 
I hear it I want to tear the speaker’s hair out, 
slowly, by the roots. I have often said that if 
Jesus appeared m the world to-day, everybody 
would roar with laughter at his paradoxes and call 
him a very funny fellow with an irresistibly quaint 
way of putting things. He might eventually, 
through journalistic influence, receive the honour 
of imprisonment— perhaps the highest honour we, 
as a nation, are able to confer — ^but in all probability 
some of his crowning absurdities (e.g. “ He that 
shall save his life shall lose it ”) would keep him out 
of gaol, much as Sh^w is kept out of it, by gaimng 
him the reputation of a jester. Tjie ruling classes 
at the time of Jesus took matters rather seriously 
as far as we can judge, and behaved, as is usual 
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with humanity, like wolves when a. suitable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. We, on the contrary, 
without sacrificing our wolf-hke quahties, are 
closer akin to hyenas : anything will furnish us 
with an excuse to laugh. When Shaw strikes a note 
of truly heartrending tragedy, w^ explode with 
laugh^ter and exclaim : “ How screamingly funny ! ” 
Nowadays we are dreadfully afraid of super- 
latives. That’s because we don’t know our own 
minds. In all the best criticism it is only the 
superlative that matters. But our self-styled 
critics don’t write criticisms : they write reviews. 
And in reviews it is only the comparative that 
matters. True, I have dragged Shakespeare into 
this essay several times, but solely because he is 
so generally regarded as our final standard, our 
i^onvention, in art. Shakespeare did one thing that 
no one will ever have the chance of doing again. 
|Ie took the rough, uncouth English language and 
inoulded it into the most gorgeous, flexible medium 
©f expression in the world. That is his grand 
achievement ; and we may well stare at it, wonder- 
stricken. I suggest to our modern poets that they 
will save a great deal of valuable time if they give 
up trying to copy his method. We have a different 
medium now ; and the world wants to be spoken 
to in a language it can understand. Shaw has 
spoken to it in that language, and because he has 
spoken simply, without complexity, and with none 
of the drossy illusions of the romancists, the senti- 
mental cntics beat their breasts and call on the 
various Baals 'of their idolatry iU the proper and 
orthodox mahner employed by all worshippers of 
the obsplke. But as their gods have not heard 
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them, while Shaw’s circulation continues to increase, 
I can only hope that future master-minds will not 
be utterly cast down when the critics of their day 
trot out the awful, and by that time venerable, 
works of Bernard Shaw as the final word in all 
things pertaining to faith and godliness. 

jf: ^ Si: * 

Directly I jumped to the conclusion that in the 
“ Three Plays for Puritans ” we had the very 
quintessence of Shaw, I was^ all eagerness to know 
everything there was to be known about them. 
Shaw, very generously, pandered to my curiosity 
and wrote me a wonderful letter, which is far too 
good to keep to myself. What a pity no one pre- 
vailed upon Shakespeare to write an account of his 
masterpieces in this delightfully personal manner ! 
I would willingly sacrifice half his plays for a letter 
about “ Hamlet ” as good as this one of Shaw’s 
about the Puritan plays : — 

“ Why did it need a colossal war to make people 
read my books ? The whole army seems to do 
nothing else, except when it lays down the book 
to fire a perfunctory shot at Jerry or to write me a 
letter asking me what I meant by it. 

“ Plays for Puritans are about as old as the 
century ; and I do not remember very much about 
them. I wrote The Devil’s Disciple for William 
Tcrriss, then a pet melodramatic hero at the Adelphi, 
which was the London home of melodrama. He 
and Jessie Millward and Harry Nicholls were 
London institutions; and they dfid their work 
extremely well. Terriss wanted to tour the world 
as a star. He asked me to collaborate with him 
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in a play, the plot to be supplied by him. It wasf 
more than a plot : it was all the plots of all the 
melodramas he had ever played in. At the end of 
every act he was dragged away to penal servitude 
through the treachery of the beautiful devil who 
was the villainess of the piece ; and he turned up 
in the next as fresh as paint without an attempt 
to explain this happy change in his fortime. I 
told him that it would be splendid for the Adelphi, 
but that in foreign cities, where they would have 
their own particular native Terriss, they would not 
stand melodrama from him, but would expect 
something like Hamlet. He put his plot in the 
fire (having several typed copies in his desk) and 
said : ‘ Mr. Shaw, you are right.’ 

“ So I wrote The Devil’s Disciple for him, and read 
it to him in Jessie Millward’s flat. He listened in 
deep perplexity until I had nearly finished the first 
act, when he said ‘ Excuse my interrupting you ; 
but is this an interior ? ’ (Melodramas usually 
begin on the village green.) I said it was. ‘Right,’ 
he said, ‘now I have it. Go on. You won’t 
mind my interrupting you ? ’ 

“ I went on. When I had read about two pages 
of the second act, he said, with despair in his face, 
‘ Sorry to interrupt you again , but is this an 
interior ? ’ I said it was ; and he assured me that 
I had now set his mind completely at rest, and 
would I excuse him for interrupting me, and fire 
away. I fired away. When the barrage had lasted 
two minutes longer he had fallen into a coma so 
profound that Jessie and I had to carry him into 
the next room and give him some strong tea before 
he was thoroughly awake and ashamed of the 
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failure of his effort to live up to the higher 
drama. 

“ Nothing more passed between us until he heard 
that Richard Mansfield had at last conquered New 
York with a tremendously successful melodrama, 
and that this was The Devil’s Disciple. He sent 
for me hastily to discuss business with him ; but 
before the appointment came off he was stabbed 
by a lunatic at the stage door of the Adelphi, which, 
in its old aspect as a temple of melodrama, may be 
said to have perished with him. 

“ The only other thing I remember about the 
play IS that I wrote most of it sitting on the end of 
a table in the studio of a young artist named Nellie 
Heath, who was painting a portrait of me, 

“ The play was written round the scene of Dick’s 
arrest, which had always been floating in my head 
as a situation for a play. Mrs. Dudgeon is a varia- 
tion on Dickens’s Mrs. Clennam. 

“ I wrote Caesar and Cleopatra for Forbes- 
Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell when they 
were playing together. But it was not played by 
him until they had gone their several professional 
ways ; and Cleopatra was ‘ created ’ by Gertrude 
Elliott, who had already played in The Devil’s 
Disciple with Robertson, and is now Lady Forbes- 
Robertson. It is what Shakespeare called a history ; 
that is, a chronicle play ; and I took the chromcle 
without alteration from Mommsen. I read a lot 
of other stuff, from Plutarch, who hated Caesar, to 
Warde-Fowler , but I found that Mommsen had 
conceived Caesar as I wished to present him, and 
that he told the story of the visit to- Egypt like a 
man who believed in it, which many historians 
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don’t. I stuck nearly as closely to. him as Shake- 
speare did to Plutarch or Holinshed. I infer 
from Goethe’s saying that the assassination of 
Caesar was the worst crime in history that he also 
saw Caesar m the Mommsen-Shaw light. Although 
I was forty-four or thereabouts when I wrote the 
play, I now think I was a trifle too young for the 
job ; but it was not bad for a juvemle effort. 

“ It may interest you, now that you are enduring 
the discomforts and terrors of active service, to 
knCw that when I wrote Caesar I was stumbling 
about on crutches with a necrosed bone in my foot 
that everybody beheved would turn cancerous 
and finish me. It had been brought on by an 
accident occurring at the moment when I was 
plunging into one of those break-downs m middle 
life which killed Schiller and very nearly killed 
Goethe, and which have led to the saying that every 
busy man should go to bed for a year when he is 
forty. In trying to come downstairs on crutches 
before I was used to them I shot myself into empty 
space and fell right down through the house on to 
the flags, complicating the useless foot with a 
broken arm. It was in this condition that I wrote 
Caesar and Cleopatra ; but I cannot see any mark of 
it on the play. I remember lying on the top of a 
cliff in the Isle of Wight with my crutches in the 
grass beside me, and writing the lines 

The white upon the blue above 

Is purple on the green below ^ 

as a simple memorandum of what I saw as I looked 
from the cliff. The Sphinx scene was suggested 
by a French picture of the Flight into Egypt. I 
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never can remember the painter’s name ; but the 
engraving, which I saw in a shop window when I 
was a boy, of the Virgin and child asleep in the lap 
of a colossal Sphinx staring over a desert, so in- 
tensely still that the smoke of Joseph’s fire close by 
went straight up like a stick, remained in the 
rummage basket of my memory for thirty years 
before I took it out and exploited it on the 
stage. 

“ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, which, like 
my Blanco Posnet, is an excellent religious tract, 
was written for Ellen Terry. When her first 
grandchild was born Ellen said that nobody would 
ever write a play for her now she was a grandmother. 
I said I would; and Brassbound was the result. 
She tried to induce Irving to produce the play. 
But he put his finger on the scene where Brassbound, 
after figuring through the first two acts as a 
picturesque seaman, comes in in a frock coat and 
top hat ; and he said, ‘ Shaw put that in to get me 
laughed at.’ He was perfectly right ; and the 
stroke was so successful that when Laurence Irving 
‘ created ’ the part the audience laughed for two 
sohd minutes at him at this point. Years after- 
wards EUen played it, under the Vedrenne-Barker 
management at the Court Theatre, and then 
made her farewell tour through the Umted States 
m it. 

“ I wanted Ada Rehan to play it in America ; 
and an agent sent her the book. She was furious 
at being offered a thing that was not a play at all, 
and m which the man, she thought, had the best 
part. Years later, when I read it to her (not being 
supposed to know anything about this early mis- 
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carriage), it threw her into a condition of extra-, 
ordinary excitement, in which she ’ exclaimed in- 
coherently that actresses of her generation had been 
taught to beheve that they had nothing to do but 
be beautiful, and that here was something quite new, 
qmte different. She declared that she must play it. 
But the illness which finally killed her intervened 
and ended her stage career. ‘ I wish I dare play,’ 
she said, ‘ but I cannot : I never know when I 
shall flop,’ ‘ Flop away,’ I said : ‘ we can drop 
the jjurtain till you get up again.’ ‘ Oh, I wish I 
could,’ she said. But she never did. 

“ Now that even the old professionals who still 
find -it difficult to admit that my plays are plays 
have adopted it as an article of faith that I write 
very good parts, it is hard to believe that so many 
actors and actresses to whom I offered parts that 
were first-rate chances for them, refused them as 
absurd and undramatic. Omitting four or five 
names of artists who, being still alive, imght fancy 
that I am reproaching them, Ada Rehan, Irving, 
Tree, Mansfield, Wyndham, Terriss, Alexander, 
Fanny Coleman, all landed themselves in this way. 
They were like the old Italian singers confronted 
with Wagner. 

“ As to the ideas in the plays, they are not local 
or temporal : they were born m me, I suppose,” 

I want to give a brief idea of the man behind these 
works. It is impossible to convey a true impression 
of his vivid charm. Anything in the nature of 
nervousness with him is quite out of the question. 
He puts one completely at ease the moment he 
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meets one. He has more than his share of vitality. 
He IS very jerlcy in movement, though his gestures 
'are frank, full and free. As he sits talking, he 
perpetually crosses, uncrosses and recrosses his 
legs, shoves his hands into his pockets, pulls them 
out again, by turns sits back and then up in his chair, 
bends forward, stretches backwards with feet right 
out to the full length of his body— altogether leaving 
the impression that he can’t sit still for twenty 
consecutive seconds if his life were to be forfeit for 
not doing so. He is a full six feet in height, very 
spare in frame, with white hair and beard — the 
latter narrowing towards the tip — an exceedingly 
high forehead, head flat at the back, and bristling 
white moustache. A most expressive, though not 
actually mobile, face, very pleasant if at times the 
least bit sardonic, very much alive. Like his prose, 
his conversation is emphatic, though it is relieved 
by a soft, charming voice and a slight, fascinating 
Irish brogue. He talks quickly, with now and then 
a sort of half-laugh, and his light eyes help to com- 
plete that sense of supreme pleasantness about his 
whole personality which is quite incommunicable by 
picture or pen. His humour is irresistible, and his 
manner is so winning that an audience will rock 
with laughter in sheer delight at being insulted by 
him so charimngly. At rehearsal, too, he puts 
his artists through their paces in a way that would 
disarm and pacify the grumpiest of dyspeptics ! 

I find it difficult to speak of the man himself 
without covering my page with exclamation marks. 
As a member of society, he is apparently a bundle of 
all the virtues and none of the vices. And yet it is 
a mistake to imagine anyone, even Shaw, as perfect. 
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As I see him, he has one very §erious, almost 
disabling, defect ; and one unexampled, superman- 
hke virtue. The first is due to his unnatural serious- 
ness ; the second is due to his imfaihng kindliness. 
Fortunately I can give illuminative examples of 
both. 

His defect can be summarized very clearly in the 
fact that he once took the trouble to criticize that 
masterpiece of merriment, “The Importance of 
being Earnest,” calling it sinister and heartless. 
Now the man who can sit down and seriously 
diagnose such a work has got something the matter 
with him. It IS a sort of hterary measles, and in 
Shaw’s case it seems to be chronic. He is able to 
enjoy the lighter things, just as the invalid enjoys 
chicken and grapes, but he can’t forget the heavier 
things, any more than the invalid forgets the measles. 
He doesn’t enjoy for the sake of enjoyment ; he 
appears to enjoy for the sake of sorrow. 

Shaw’s peculiar virtue lies m his absolute freedom 
from envy, pettiness and vanity. Practically all 
the worries and calamities that aiflict nations and 
individuals sprmg from these three things. I am 
in a position to record a noble instance of Shaw’s 
immunity from the ills that beset the rest of 
humanity, even its leaders, by placing his conduct 
side by side with that of two of his greatest con- 
temporaries— and as many others as you hke to 
mention. 

Sometime during 1916, when all the world 
(including myself) was in khaki, Fmnk Harris sent 
me several copies of a book he had just issued in 
America. It was his “ Life df— Oscar Wilde.” 
Previous to this Harris had delivered, in the preface 

3 
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to his play on Shakespeare, a fairly snorting and, I 
believe, quite unjust attack on Shaw. Anyone but 
Shaw would have been furious about it ; but Shaw 
had turned the other cheek and written by way of 
reply a magnificent eulogy of Harris in his preface 
to “ The Daik Lady of the Sonnets.” 

Shortly after the outbreak of war Harris went to 
America and piomptly wrote some absurd articles 
about Shaw, which he called a “portrait.” I 
cannot account for his action except on the lather 
miserable ground that the Ameiican public 4ike 
reading stupid things about eminent people, and 
Harris was in fairly low water at the time. 

Anyhow, the books turned up and Harris asTced 
me to send copies to various famous people over 
here and get their opinions on it. All the people 
who weren’t m khaki at the time (I mean of course 
the over-military-age crowd) loathed Harris like 
poison because he was repeating opinions he had 
always Jprofessed and constantly stated during the 
twenty odd years he had spent in England before 
the war broke out. These people, you see, had Just 
discovered how very obnoxious a person can be 
who holds to his opinions through thick and thin. 
Well, I received quite a lot of iqsults and cold 
shoulders in my efforts on Harris’s behalf. Among 
others, Mr. Joseph Conrad wrote in the third person 
(which until then I had assumed was the right only 
of monarchs and editors, with the possible alterna- 
tive on state occasions of the first person plural) 
returning the book. He informed me that 
he was glad of having the opportunity to send 
back the work whieli reached him some time ago. 
“ The subject does not interest him and with the 
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writer he is out of sympathy on this and on more' 
serious matters.” Fancy that now ! 

Mr. H. G- Wells was more explicit, and, which 
was very nice of him, called me “ Dear Sir ” — ^with 
capitals, just like that ! He went on to thank me 
for the copy of Frank Harris’s book on Wilde and 
for the magazine containing his “ lies about poor 

old W L and Conrad.” Neither altered 

his opinion of Mr. Harris m the slightest degree. 
(Note that “ Mr.” !) He thought my letter rather 
im;^ertinent but quite well meaning. He knew 
Harris. . . . My letter, by the way, was simply an 
urgent request that he should talk and write about 
the book. 

I was stung several times in the hornet’s nest I 
had thus put my head into, and was forced to shed 
several cherished illusions relative to our noble 
army of artist-thinkers. 

So I poured my woes out to Shaw in a letter, 
to which he replied : “ Frank’s present tack of 
describing to the Americans how he discovered 
Wells, Kiphng, Conrad, myself, and other neglected 
geniuses, and rescued them from obscurity, is no 
doubt quite sincere ; for he probably beheves that 
America was discovered at the moment when he 
jBrst landed there; but if these writers refuse to 
take it good-humouredly as I do, you cannot 
reasonably quarrel with them on that account.” 

The way Shaw himself hit back at Harris, with 
infinitely greater provocation than the others, was 
as follows : he sat down, wrote a letter about his 
personal meetmgs with Wilde and about Ilanis’s 
book, and then, discovering that the letter was 
almost as long as one of the prefaces to his own 
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plays, calmly informed Harris that he could, if he 
hked, use it as an appendix to any future edition of 
the work he decided to publish. This astounding act 
of generosity, unique m literary history if all the 
circumstances are carefully taken into account, 
helped Harris to an exceptional public prestige in 
the States, put him firmly on his legs, and sent his 
book into as many editions as even popular authors 
only occasionally 'dream about in their most 
sanguine moments. 

^ ^ ^ 

I owe an apology to Bernard Shaw, because_ he 
told me not to waste my time writing about him. 
But I couldn’t help it. It had to be done. I had 
been brooding on the matter for several years, and 
I knew I wouldn’t be happy until it was over and 
finished with. But as a very sound guide to future 
would-be Shavians or would-be anyone else, I shall 
here quote his excellent advice : 

“ Neither I nor any man of my generation takes 
the smallest interest in you, or can be anything to 
you but a snare. You must deal with the world as 
you find it, not as I found it. Of all hterary bores 
and failures the most hopeless are the Don Quixotes 
who make Dulcineas of their pet authors and rush 
about breaking lances for them instead of doing 
honest original work. What do you suppose I 
should have been if I had spent my life pestering 
people about Ruskin and Carlyle, Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, instead of about Shaw ? It is true that I 
wrote books about Wagner and Ibsen ; but they 
were virtually my contemporaries ; and what I 
called attention to was not their music-dramas and 
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plays, but a modern philosophy of life of which 
they, like myself, were cxponcuLvS 

“ Your bread and butter will never be safe until, 
in the language of the trench and the home, you 

allude to me contemptuously as ‘ a old back 

number.’ Don’t talk about me, or write about 
me, or about Frank Harris, or about anybody 
over forty except the dead, and not too much about 
them. 

“ I really tremble for your future when I find 
yoif still going on exactly as you did before you got 
torn up by the roots and planted in the city of 
Haroun al Raschid.” 



II 


SIR HERBERT TREE 

A t the age of eighteen I was hterally hypno- 
tized by Tree. His theatre seemed to me a 
veritable temple of all the arts, and I used 
to dream over the hours spent there. As for the 
man himself, I thought him the most wonderful 
thing that had ever happened. Imagine, then, 
the trepidation with which I lingered around a 
certain pillar box in Hampstead, a letter in 
my hand which I dared not post, stamped, and 
addressed to H. Beerbohm Tree Esq., His 
Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarkct, S.W. In it I 
asked him if he would let me “ walk on ” m one 
of his productions. But I had no spur to prick 
the sides of my intent. The letter was never 
posted. An unexpected legacy relieved me from 
the drudgery of city life, and I roamed for a year or 
two. Mexico, the United States, Canada and the 
West Indies between them relieved me of my legacy, 
and then for the first time I touched the hem of my 
hero’s costume. ' 

I was working, or pretending to work, in Brighton, 
and the idea seized me that I would like to see 
Tree’s Hamlet again, after a long interval, during 
one of his annual festivals. So I wired to him : 
“ Can you play Hamlet in a business-like manner 
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next Thursday so as to enable me to. catch midnight 
tram from Victoria ? ” His answer came back : 
“ Cannot alter my conception of the part to fit 
midnight train but will cut a scene if you’ll run to 
Victoria.” I agreed to run and he to cut — someone 
else’s scene, of course. 

After that I met him. It was during his famous 
production of “Henry VIII.” I wrote to say I 
wanted to begin my stage career under his banner. 
He replied : “ Come and see me, but don’t be too 
optimistic. You should have independent means or 
relations with Court Circles to be successful on the 
sta^e nowadays. If you have the former, why go 
on the stage ? If the latter, the kings and queens 
of real life should satisfy you ; though I admit we 
can give you the romantic article better than they, 
because a cardboard crown is more artistic than a 
top hat.” 

Thus it came about that I was ushered into the 
mighty presence of Cardinal Wolsey one night 
during the performance of “ Henry VIII.” It was 
an immense moment for me. Wolsey-Tree was 
sitting at the desk in his outer dressing-room as 
I entered. He rose, shook hands, said “ How do 
you do ? Take a seat,” and sat down again. I 
took a seat. He leaned back in his, and stared 
hard at me for about two minutes without speaking. 
I became fretful. Suddenly he said : “ Don’t 
bite your nails. It’s a sign of mental stagnation.” 
I ventured a remark about one of the pictures in 
his room. He apparently didn’t hear me spea,k. 
Another long sflence. Then he broke out : “ Don’t 
suck your thumb. It signifies lack of stamina.” 
This rather irritated me. I asked whether he 
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would like to write me a prescription ? He immedi- 
ately took up his pen and wrote some words on a 
slip of paper. Then he rose, handed me the paper, 
murmured “ Come again after the next act,” took 
me a few steps along the corridor outside his room, 
and pushed me through a door that opened into the 
dress circle. I looked at the paper and read the 
following : 

Disease • Want of philosophic calm, typically modern 

Cube One performance of Henry VJII, to be taken weekly. 

H B T 

At the end of the act I found my way back into 
his dressing-room. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked the moment I 
entered, 

I told him who I was. 

“ What do you want ? ” he demanded. 

“ Surely you can’t have forgotten that ” 

I began. 

“ Answer my question,” he broke in ; “I forget 
everything I don’t wish to remember.” 

I now realized that I was dealing either with a 
maniac or with a man who carried his profession 
into his private life. I decided in favour of the 
latter, and the conversation continued in this 
strain : 

Me. — I want a job. 

Teee. — Can you speak German ? 

Me. — ^N o ; but does one have to speak German 
to go on the stage ? 

Tkee. — I t would certainly be “useful if you 
wanted to go on the German stage. 

. Me. — I don’t. 
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Tbee. — Well, that settles it, doesn’t it ? Can * 
you speak French ? 

Me. — Y es. 

Tree. — Fluently ? 

Me.— N o. 

Tree. — What a pity ! 

Me.— W hy ? 

Tree — Because one should always swear in a 
foreign language at rehearsals. 

Me. — Is there any necessity to swear at all? 

T5,ee. — ^No necessity, but a great relief. Are 
you fond of your wife ? 

Me. — I haven’t got one. 

Tree.— Yes, but are you fond of her ? 

Me. — ^How the dickens can I be fond of a wife 
I haven’t got ? 

Tree. — ^Ah, I hadn’t thought of that. . . . Have 
you read much ? 

Me. — It depends upon what you call reading 
much. 

Tree. — I mean the perusal of a vast quantity 
of words printed on paper and bound in books. 

Me. — ^Yes, yes, of course I knew you meant 
that ; but to what class of reading do you refer ? 

Tree. — Oh, the kind that teaches facts and 
figures. 

Me. — I know nothing of facts and figures. They 
don’t interest me. 

Tree. — That’s right, quite right. Beware of 
the encyclopaedias. A httle knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, but a lot rums one’s digestion. 

At this moment Mr. Henry Dana, Tree’s manager, 
came into the room, and for several minutes Tree 
had to wrestle with some figures in a ledger that 
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' Mr. Dana had brought with him. I sat and watched 
him. He kept turning the leaves backwards and 
forwards without the haziest idea of what was being 
explained to him, and now and then he would put 
his finger on some possibly conspicuous figure and 
say : “ What’s that ” — ^rather m the way a 

baby might exclaim : “ Oh, look at that lovely big 
one there ! ” After a while Mr. Dana left, and Tree 
was called for his next act. He told me to return 
when it was over, and then left me. Just as I was 
disappearing into the dress circle, however, he came 
trotting back along the corridor, dragged me back 
into his room and, placing his mouth against my ear, 
whispered, “ Have you ever been to Jerusalem ? ” 
I replied that I had not. “ How interesting ! ” 
he remarked as he drifted back down the passage. 

The next act was the last, and when it was over 
I watched him I’c'tnovnig his make-up and chang- 
ing. Meanwhile he continued to murmur eccentric 
nothings. There was no apparent connection in 
his train of thought; and as he didn’t pay the 
slightest attention to anything I thought fit to say, 
I will just record his monologue without my own 
interpellations : 

“ How did you like the play ? Wonderful pro- 
duction, isn’t it ? Have you read my brochure on 
‘ Henry VIII ’ ? Quite a charming httle essay. I 
wrote it (luring my holiday. It’s always useful to 
have a job on hand during one’s holiday ; it saves 
one from bores who insist on interrupting one’s 
dreams wit,h tedious prattle about politics or mixed 
bathing. Did you ever see old Irving ? A strange 
personality, but hard . . . hard. ... I couldn’t 
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Harry and Laurence. Such nice lads ; I like ’em 
both, . . . Don’t forget to remember me to your 
wife. . . . See that letter ? It’s from a girl who 
wants to go on the stage. She writes : ‘ The en- 
closed photo will show you how attractive I am. 
I also send a photo of my aunt, who has the tooth- 
ache.’ . . . Ilie English public doesn’t really like 
Shakespeare; it prefers football. . . . Shakespear- 
ean scholars say I’m wrong m tempting people 
to come to the theatre and giving them a spectacle 
instead of Shakespeare. But I prefer a spectacle 
on the stage to spectacles in the audience, . . . 
Some day you will tell me how it was you didn’t 
go to Jerusalem. It must have been a delightful 
experience — ^not to have gone after all. . . . 
Winkles ! — ^yes, that’s a fine occupation — picking 
winkles out of shells on a frosty night in Pimlico. 
(Are they in shells, by the way ?) Take my advice ; 
don’t go on the stage — pick wmkles out of shells. 

. . . Do you believe in God ? Perhaps you aren’t 
old enough. The reason old people believe in God 
is because they’ve given up believing in an3d;hing 
else, and one can’t exist without faith in something. 
Besides, after sixty, one hasn’t the vitality to 
combat the instincts of the majority. God is a sort 
of burglar. As a yotmg man you knock lum down ; 
as an old man, you try to conciliate him because 
he may knock you down. Moral : don’t grow old. 
With age comes caution, which is another name for 
cowardice, and both are the effect of a guilty con- 
science. Whatever else you do in life, don’t culti- 
vate a conscienbe. Without a conscience a man 
may never be said to grow old. This is an age of 
very old yoimg men. . . . Never neglect an oppor- 
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"tumty to play leap-frog; it is the best of all 
games, and, unlike the terribly serious and con- 
scientious pastimes of modern youth, will never 
become professionalized. . . . Have you ever been 
in love ? That is the greatest thing in life. Don’t 
confuse love with matrimony. Love keeps you 
young, matrimony makes you old. ^ove should 
never be allowed to disturb the excellent economic 
foundation of the domestic hearth. Love is more 
precious than life ; but a silver wedding speaks 
for itself. . . . Why is it that we have to go to 
Germany for our grease paints . . . .” 

During this little homily. Tree floated to. and 
from his inner dressing-room, a sort of washing 
sanctum, in a state of complete uncertainty as 
to where he was, who he was talking to, and 
what he was supposed to be doing. It was 
entirely due to the ministrations of his dresser 
that he managed to complete his toilet at all. 
Occasionally he would ejaculate little expressions 
of annoyance at not finding what he wanted the 
moment he wanted it. These would often occur 
in the most unexpected places. For instance, 
he followed up his query “ Do you believe 
in God ? ” with “ Where’s that damned stud ? ” 
His movements struck me as rather feminine, in 
particular the way he walked. He always gave the 
impression of drifting, sometimes even of floating, 
from one place to another ; his legs appeared to 
move from the knees, not from the hips. He had 
a fine head, a brow both tall and broad, and the 
most alert, expressive eyes I have" ever seen in my 
life. Qmte blue they were, but startlingly keen 
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those eyes— at one moment dull and dreamy, at 
another flashing and joyous. But whether in 
repose or alive with light, they were always 
extraordinary. No one who met Tree is ever 
likely to forget his eyes. Another memorable 
thing about him was his voice. It was a soft, 
purring, nasal voice, so much a part of himself 
that dozens of the funniest sayings attributed to 
him are only amusing to those who remember the 
tone of voice in which he would have said them. 
It Was far more pleasant off the stage than on 
it. When acting, especially in Shakespeare, he 
frequently forced it. This accentuated its nasal 
quality and killed its dreamy, haunting notes. 

It has been said that Tree was a great wit and 
humorist. But this is only half true. His wit 
was studied, not spontaneous, and most of his 
humour was just personal mannerism — his way of 
saying a thing, rather than the thing said. He had 
a fantastic and humorous personality. Once, 
during a rehearsal of “ Othello,” he made Laurence 
Irving, a naturally serious (almost lugubrious) 
person, roar with laughter for several minutes 
together by simply saying to the stage-manager: 
“ Oh, for God’s sake stop people from passing in 
and out of that door ! They look like the horrible 
objects that glide to and fro somewhere at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

Nor had Tree any touch of eloquence. His 
speeches were halting and not seldom pathetically 
self-conscious. The attempt to be witty at all 
costs was painfully obvious. And when the hon 
mot failed to come off, as it usually did, he’d often 
labour away at the next with blithe indifference to 
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the feelings of those well-wishers who had been 
polite enough to snigger at the last. This epigram- 
matic pose, modelled of course on Oscar Wilde, was 
not in any sense a sign of insincerity. It was simply 
his cap and bells, the inevitable surface-expression 
of his whimsical temperament. Actually, Tree was 
intensely keen on his art, kmt up with it body and 
soul, and expressed his mind very honestly and 
forcibly about it whenever called upon in public to 
do so. I certainly remember an occasion when he 
informed his audience that even though they might 
be pleased with his work, it didn’t follow that he 
should feel pleased with it himself— thus asserting 
the independence of the artist and defending his 
most sacred right to unfettered self-expression. 

To the average man Tree always appeared more 
like a big baby than a serious and successful member 
of the community. Everyone knows the story of 
how an actor, whom he had known well in earlier 
days, came to see him during his performance of 
Fagin. Tree looked at him hard, without a ghmpse 
of recognition, for a minute or so ; after which the 
actor, temporarily non-plussed, held out his hand 
and said : “ Surely you remember me, Mr. Tree ? 

I am K .” “ Ah, yes, of course,” replied Tree, 

“ you must forgive me ; I didn’t recognize you m 
my disguise.” Some people took offence at this 
kind of thing, and hated Tree as a poseur. But it 
was only his fun. He loved, Puck-like, to watch 
the effects of his own impudence. There was not an 
atom of real hardness in his nature. 

Tree was invariably at his best during rehearsals. 
His inventive' faculty's Ihcu canu* into full play. 
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play all the parts better thaa the actors who were ’ 
cast for them. By a fleeting gesture, a glance, a 
tone of the voice, a physical pose, he could bring 
a character before one with the most astounding 
vividness. It didn’t matter in the least whether 
the characters were tiagic, comic, fantastical, hght, 
heavy, intense, rhetorical — ^all came to him as ' 
easily as walking downstairs or drinking champagne. 
In “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” when Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier was playing Bottom, again and 
again Tree managed to body forth the very soul of 
the immortal Weaver, and we all wondered why on 
earth he was letting Bourchier burlesque the part 
like a circus clown. After dozens of attempts, he 
gave up the job of trying to convert Bourchier into 
Bottom, and then taught the rest of the cast so well 
that not even Bourchier was able to persuade the 
audience that Samuel Pepys was right in calling 
the play a piece of buffoonery. The activity of 
Lady Tree at rehearsals used sometimes to get on 
his nerves ; her exuberance and affectation 
worried him. During the “ Dream ” rehearsals 
she kept fussing him about the fairies : should they 
be masculine or feminine ? At last he turned on 
her : “ Oh, make them neuter. Only so can they 
be at peace.” 

Occasionally, as a rule when he was rehearsing a 
tragedy. Tree would become quite unbearable. In 
“ Macbeth ” he once did the banquet scene twelve 
times in succession, cursing everybody at odd 
moments throughout the ten hours or more which he 
took to do it. On these occasions he used to drink 
fairly heavily to keep himself going ; and the more 
he drank, the more sullen and irritable he became. 
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It was during the run of “ Macbeth ” that he put on 
a play by Zangwill called “ The War God ” for two 
matinees only. The rehearsals were more than 
trying. Zangwill, who I believe had quite a good 
opinion of his blank verse, was roundly informed 
that a great deal of his pet poetry was “ mere 
journalism ” and had to be cut out. And one 
actor of considerable standing was ordered out 
of the theatre for being “ a bloody old woman.” 
(As a matter of fact, he had been rather a 
nuisance.) " 

After I joined the company at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, I saw a good deal of Tree both off and on 
the stage ; and the fundamental simplicity of his 
character was revealed to me over and over again. 
He had a child-like love of flattery, but was much too 
clever to drink it all in. As I admired him on the 
whole more than any other actor I had seen, I was 
able quite honestly to give him all the praise that was 
good for him, and this made him very susceptible 
to my criticism whenever it came. He was really 
quite cut up when I told him he wasn’t suited to 
Othello, and he began a lengthy disquisition to 
the effect that it was his finest Shakespearean 
performance — because, apparently, it made him 
sweat more than any of the others ! He was 
annoyed when I said one day that Sargent’s sketch, 
though a brilliant likeness, made him look much 
younger than he was, and for about an hour after- 
\vai ds he kept i cturning to the subj’ect with : “ You 

don’t know me as well as Sargent does,” or “ You 
ought to study the art of expression,” or “Go and 
see an oculist, my friend.” 
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critics. “ There are,” he said, “ three kinds of 
dramatic critics. There are those who say the 
drama is going to the devil, those who say it’s 
ascending to heaven, and those who halt between 
two opinions. So far as my own theatre is con- 
cerned I am inclined to agree with the second class. 
Of course not one of them really knows what he is 
talking about. They all make statements that the 
intelligent public disprove. And it’s the public, 
not the critics, who have kept Shakespeare alive. If 
it Vere possible to put on an unknown play by 
Shakespeare and give its author’s name as John 
Smith, there’d not be a single critic in London with 
sufficient discernment to spot the poet. In Germany 
things are different. There the critics possess true 
culture and literary ability. But here I sometimes 
think they’ve sent the football reporter to our first 
nights instead of the dramatic critic. Perhaps it’s 
the same person, you say ? Yes, there’s something 
in that. I must try to find out. Their extra- 
ordinary preference for what they call virile acting 
certainly bears out your suggestion. What’s wrong 
with the English theatre is not the drama or the 
actor or the public, but the dramatic critic. Person- 
ally I have nothing but praise for the social qualities 
of our critics. They are dehghtful fellows. No 
words could do justice to their personal charm, 
their generosity, their sincerity, their patriotism, 
their domestic virtues — and their unfathomable 
Ignorance ! ” 

I spent a curious hour or two with Tree one night 
not long after I joined him. I was leaving the 
theatre at the close of the performance when 
suddenly I heard his voice on the stairs behind me : 

4 
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“ Where are you going ? ” “ Home to bed,” I 

replied. “ Don’t be rash,” said he ; “ young and 
yet careful.” Then he gripped my arm, hailed a 
taxi, pushed me inside, got in himself, and slammed 
the door. The driver left his seat, opened the door 
and asked where we wanted to go. 

“ That is not the sort of question that should be 
put to a gentleman at this time of night,” rejoined 
Tree. 

“ Come orf it,” snapped the driver. 

“ He means ‘ off,’ using the term in a nfeta- 
phorical sense,” Tree murmured. 

“ Are you going to tell me where you want to go, 
or shall I fetch a bobby ? ” demanded the man. 

“ Whither thou goest, we will go,” quoted Tree ; 
“ but where thou lodgest we certainly don’t intend 
to lodge.” Then, seeing the man was getting angry, 
he added : “ Drive us slowly round and round the 
West End until we tell you to stop. If you see a 
man in green trousers, a top hat and spotted waist- 
coat, blow your horn three times and increase your 
speed.” 

The driver, not altogether certain whether he 
was indulging a privileged lunatic or dealing with 
a Scotland Yard detective, returned to his seat and 
started off. Tree lay back in his corner, crossed his 
legs and talked. Now and then I said something, 
to which he paid no more attention than a grunt, 
and his purrings practically amounted to a sohlocjuy, 
of which I give here only those parts I remember 
accurately. The dots denote, according to their 
number, short and long pauses. I "should add that 
the gentleman to whom he refers so frequently had 
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“ I used to believe the world was round. Nowa- 
days I am sure it is flat Poor old Crippen ! 

. . . . Why ? you naturally ask.” (I hadn’t, but 
it didn’t matter.) “ I don’t know. Possibly 
because I can’t believe that God plays football with 
the planetary system. The idea is outrageous. 
It is horrible that a man of your intelligence should 
support it.” (I hadn’t uttered a word in its favour, 
but that was neither here nor there.) “You have 
what I may call a Crystal Palace mind. I don’t 
mean to suggest that your mind is as clear as crystal. 
It isn’t. No Crystal Palace minds are. That is 

the paradox of the Victorian era 

Poor old Crippen ! Don’t talk so 

much. Talking hinders thought. I always think 
aloud, and I can’t stand people talking while I’m 
thinking at the top of my voice. Do you really 
imagine that anything you say is of the smallest 
importance ? Your tongue was given you to hold 

it Poor old Crippen ! 

Once, many years ago, while I was witnessing my 
own impersonation of Hamlet — a beautiful perform- 
ance— the thought struck me that I would, some 
time or another, produce one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
But alas !— don’t interrupt me — all our ideals 
escape us. Besides it wouldn’t be fair to Sidney 
Lee and the rest of the would-be Elizabethans, 
none of whom would have anything to grumble 
about if I stuck to the ‘ true and perfect coppie ’. 
Their occupation would be gone, and one 
cannot trifle with the problem of the Unemploy- 
able. ......*. Does your eye ever roll in a 

fine frenzy ? No, of course not. You would 
be m TTanwc'll if it did. As I said before. 
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you have a Crippen Palace mind. . . . Poor old 
Crystal ! . . .” 

At this point Tree lapsed into silence for about 
ten minutes. Then he commenced to murmur, but 
I only caught one phrase — “ She probably deserved 
it ” — referable no doubt to the late Mrs. Crippen. 
Then silence again. I began to feel sleepy and had 
got into a sort of nodding condition when the taxi 
stopped and the driver opened the door violentlj'. 
“ ’Ow long’s this going on for ? ” he shouted. Tree, 
without moving, said to me : “ Give him something 
on account.” 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” I replied, “ but I’ve only 
got half-a-crown on me.” 

“ My God ! ” exclaimed Tree ; “ fancy inviting a 
man to go for a ride and then expecting him to pay 
for it.” 

Me. — ^But, Sir Herbert, it was you who invited 
me. 

Thee. — ^Yes, I know. I regard my behaviour as 
perfectly scandalous. 

Me. — Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Thee. — ^Y ou do not beg m vain. 

Deivee. — I’d like you two gentlemen’s names 
and addresses. 

Teee. — I know what ! He shall have seats. 
Yes, he shall have as many seats as he likes. He 
shall have rows of seats all to himself. He shall 
have tier upon tier of boxes and circles. We 
shall build a theatre to hold countless seats — 

and he shall have them all Poor old 

Crippen ! . . 

Me — {to Driver). Will you please drive us back 
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interest you, but this is Sir Herbert. Tree — great 
man with curious habits. 

Deiver. — R ight you are, sir. I’ve ’eard of ’im. 

We must have been somewhere in St. James’s 
during this incident, because I remember driving at 
an unholy rate through King Street, across the 
Square and along Charles Stieet. We narrowly 
missed another taxi in Waterloo Place, which 
brought Tree up with a jerk and an exclamation : 
“ I’m sure he didn’t mean to do it ” — ^which may 
have been inspired either by the driver or Dr. 
Crippen. At the theatre he managed to borrow 
some money for the taxi man, and then I left him. 
His‘ last words were : “ Good night, my boy. , . . 
Why in heaven’s name can’t they use the Lethal 
Chamber ? ” 

Tree’s chief failing, which constituted no little of 
his charm, was this whimsical inappropriateness 
that I have tried to illustrate. One was never per- 
fectly certain where sincerity began and absurdity 
left off. He undoubtedly adopted a pose, but a 
pose may be just as much a part of a man as a 
temper. It is wrong to call a man insincere just 
because he poses. We all pose, more or less. With 
Tree, at any rate, the pose was the man. Without 
it, he would not have been Tree. Let me give two 
characteristical instances. They both show him in 
his habit as he lived. 

An actor of my acquaiiilaucc, having heard that 
Tree was very luLc'icstcd m the art of make-up and 
always noticed those of his company who took 
pains to get the right effect, decided to give his 
imagination full play, and arrived on the stage at 
the first dress rehearsal in a quite masterly disguise. 
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Tree spotted him from afar and drifted towards 
him. The following conversation then took place : 

Tree. — My God ! How did you do it ? 

Actor {immensely elated). — Oh, I — ^well, I did 
it. ’ 

Tree. — The result of life-long study — ^what ? 

Actor. — Oh, hardly that, sir, but of course a 
good deal. 

Tree. — I’ve never seen such shadow effects — 
wonderful ! But surely, surely someone must have 
helped you ’ You couldn’t have done it entirely 
out of your own head ? 

Actor. — It’s very gratifying to hear you talk 
like that, sir. Yes, I did it all, quite on ray own. 
“ Alone I did it ” — Ha, ha ! . . 

Tree. — A wit, too. Very good. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Actor. — Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Tree. — Quite so. Ha ! It’s amazing. Let me 
see you in profile. Yes, yes. Astonishing. Now 
the back view please. Most remarkable. No, no ; 
don’t turn round ; the back view couldn’t be im- 
proved upon. The ‘ hair ’ effect is quite unique. 
How did you manage it ? 

Actor. — But that’s my own hair, sir. 

Tree. — Oh, I see. Your own hair ? Yes, yes. 
The old quarrel between nature and art. Now you 
may turn round. My God ! What a face ! A 

miracle But, I say, you aren’t going on like 

that, are you ? 

All this was rather cruel on the poor actor, but it 
probably did him a lot of good in the long run, and 
he tells the story now against himself without any 
spice of malice against Tree. 
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He was lunching one day with a friend at the 
Carlton. Suddenly he noticed someone lunching 
alone at another table. He called the waiter 
and said : “ My compliments to Mr. Henry 

Arthur Jones — ^the gentleman over there — and will 
he very kindly come and speak to me for a 
minute ? ” The waiter did as he was asked, and 
returned to say that Sir Herbert was mistaken — ^the 
gentleman was not Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Tree, “ very funny, very funny 
indeed : he always did like his little joke. But this 
is important. Please tell Mr. Jones that I would 
feel very grateful if he will behave seriously for once. 
I am most anxious to speak to him.” 

The waiter again approached the solitary gentle- 
man and gave Tree’s message. Again he returned 
and said : “ The gentleman is not joking at all. 

He says he is quite serious and he is not Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones.” Tree dismissed the waiter with a 
laugh which implied that Mr. Jones was incorrigible 
and went on with his lunch. 

The solitary gentleman finished his meal before 
the others, and on his way out stopped at Tree’s 
table. Addressing Tree with some little heat, he 
said : “ I don’t see why you should insist on 

knowing me. Surely it was enough to point out 
your mistake once ? My name is not Jones.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me quite seriously that you 
are not Mr. Henry Arthur Jones ? ” queried Tree. 

“ I do, sir ! ” shouted the other. 

“ Then you were quite right to deny it,” mildly 
returned Sir Herbert as he contmued his lunch. 

I have said that Tree’s wit was laboured, but 
sometimes he did say the most delightful things 
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•with apparent.spontaneiiy. For example, when he 
first saw “ Chu Chin Chow ” in 1916 he summed it 
up supremely in a phrase : “ It’s more navel than 

millinery,” which was worth more as a ciiticism 
alone than all the columns both pro and con that 
had appeared in the papers. 

The last time I saw him was, curiously, the last 
time I saw George Alexander and H. B. Irving. It 
was in the autumn of 1916 and Tree had crossed 
over from America for a week or two in England. 
As President of the Actors’ Committee for '"the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Performance he came to 
the St. James’s Theatre one day for the purpose of 
making me a presentation from the Committee' for 
my services as Secretary. Alexander and Irving 
were the only other members of the Committee 
present. All three died while I was serving abroad. 

Tree asked me how I liked the Army. I replied 
in suitable terms. “Do you want to go to the 
front ? ” he asked. “ Does anyone not want to ? ” 
I countered. “ I don’t ” he answered emphatically, 
and then, as an afterthought, “ at least I shan’t 
pretend I do.” This was a most refreshing state- 
ment in those days when all the old men in the 
country went about canting their hypocritical 
twaddle : “If only we were younger ! ” 

Tree then described, with much gesticulation, the 
inventions that were shortly to be used against the 
Zeppelins. I remember he spoke of some as- 
tounding things that our airmen were to carry, 
referring to them as “ great tentacles of fire ” — 
the entire idea having no doubt- originated, and 
elaborated itself, in his own mind. 
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Whitehall, of course) relating to Lord Kitchener’s 
death. Kitchener had apparently received a tele- 
gram a day or two before he started for Russia 
which ran : “ Shall Henry enter the London 

Academy next December ? ” He couldn’t make 
head or tail of it ; but shortly after the ship which 
carried him had been sunk off the Shetlands, 
someone discovered that the first letter of each 
word in the telegram spelt the ominous name. 
“ Dirty work, I should think,” summed up H. B- 

“ I must take a copy of that, Harry,” exclaimed 
Tree, with all the child’s interest in a new toy. 

That was his abiding charm. He never grew up. 

* 3 ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

And now I want to say a few words about Tree’s 
work and position as an artist. He was, beyond 
any cavil or question, the last of the great actor- 
managers. With him a system died. It was a 
system with a few fine virtues and some serious 
faults. He was, perhaps, the best possible example 
of both. By its virtues we were his debtors for a 
few unforgettable impersonations, some astonish- 
ingly fine productions, and a really big personality. 
By its faults we were his creditors for some ternble 
examples of bad casting, not a few atrociously poor 
plays — staged for the sole purpose of providing him 
with fat character parts — and an occasionally 
frightful expenditure of hme-hght. His death 
raised the interesting question of how far individual- 
ism may benefit art or how far socialism might 
redeem it. Undoubtedly his best performances 
would have suffered from outside interference ; 
undoubtedly, too, outside interference would have 
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saved us from his worst performances. And the 
same can be said with equal truth of the plays he 
produced. 

I have already stated ab the beginning of this 
essay that at a very impressionable age Tree’s art 
exercised considerable influence over me. In 1906, 
fresh from school, I saw him for the first time m 
Stephen Phillips’s rhetorical masterpiece, “ Nero.” 
That was the first big artistic moment of my life. 
Unsophisticated though I was, I think I realized that 
Tree was unsuited to the part, except in make-up 
and general conception. As with Macbeth of a later 
date, his idea of the thing could not have been 
bettered : the execution only was wanting. Still, 
“ Nero ” was a great show, takeq on the whole, and 
my imagination, half famished by the paralysing 
curriculum of an English public school, awoke to a 
new world — a world of poetry, music and beauty. 

Then I began to lunch m the City on a cup of 
coffee and a roll and butter, so as to save my money 
for the pit of His Majesty’s Theatre. I saw 
practically all his famous impersonations, in revivals 
or otherwise, and a large number of his infamous 
impersonations as well. The common notion of 
Tree’s best pieces of acting was never right. He 
was much too fantastical in such popular parts 
as Falstaff, Demetrius, Malvoho, Fagin, Shyloek, 
Svengali, Micawber, Zakkuri. They were brilliantly 
clever caricatures, intellectually great caricatures — 
what you will — ^but not real living characters. His 
performances of them merely went to show that 
caricatures can amuse and interest as much as their 
prototypes. In my opimon Tree’s Malvolio was a 
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and his Shylock made a far more majestic figure’ ‘ 
than the poet’s “ periwig-pated fellow.” However, 
this was not strictly legitimate work, and bardoloters 
may be forgiven for having considered it a crime 
and Tree a most offensive criminal. Then, too, he 
caricatured those two already excellent caricatures, 
Fagin and Svengali, and, needless to say, got more 
fun out of them than their creators ever dreamt of 
putting into them. In fact it is not too much to 
say that just as his half-brother. Max Beerbohm, is 
the greatest of pictorial caricaturists, so Tree was 
the greatest of histriomc caricaturists. He con- 
verted the peculiarities of the original into the 
characteristics of the copy. Very rarely did he 
subdue this Puck-hke element in his work, but we 
owed Colonel Newcome, Beethoven, Paragot and 
Richard II to thosp rare occasions. Tree did not 
read Shakespeare by flashes of lightmng — ^he usually 
read him by flashes of lime-hght — but as Richard II 
he read him by flashes of insight. He used the 
X-ray of sympathy and imagination. 

One can but treat actors by comparison with 
contemporaries of their cloth, if I may so term it. 

“ They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time” Hamlet tells us. The finer spirits among 
them are the priests of the literary gods. True, with 
the help of the gramophone and the cmematograph 
a sort of pale understudy may be immortalized, but 
the charm (if there is any), the personality, make 
their final exeunt with the owner. A comparison 
with the rest of the stage celebrities of his day shows 
us that Tree had not the virility of Lewis Waller, 
the classical naturalness and unequalled elocution 
of Forbes Robertson. Tree’s Hamlet, for example. 
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was a romantic idealization of the commoner things, 
the very absence of which distinguishes the real 
Hamlet from the pettifogging world around him. 
Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet was the only possible 
Hamlet in conception and the only thinkable Hamlet 
in execution — a flawless performance. Again, Tiee 
was utterly incapable of the pit-popular heroic parts 
in which Waller excelled. Tree’s Hotspur must 
have been quite painful to watch, and his Antony 
was too fearsome to captme a real mob. As lago 
he would have swamped any Othello on the ^age, 
but he chose to play Othello and missed one of the 
chances of his life. This was a great pity, for he 
might have established an excellent tradition by 
turmng lago into a figure of farce. 

His extraordinary faculty for caricature was the 
direct outcome of a restless, inventive mind. He 
was never contented, always wanting to improve, 
to build up, a part. Then, when he became tired, 
or when his feitility was momentarily exhausted, 
he used calmly to “ walk through ” the performance 
and pull faces or make jokes at other people on the 
stage. When he was not flattering the pubhc with 
his best, he was insulting the public with his worst. 
He simply couldn’t help it ; and this strange be- 
haviour was certainly due to the appalling effect of 
long runs on a highly sensitive and artistic tempera- 
ment. He should never have been allowed to play 
a part for more than three consecutive performances. 

Tree’s personality was all-dominant whenever he 
chose to exercise it. It was just as fantastical off 
the stage as on it, and just as wilful. The best part 
he ever played was Herbert Beerbohm Tree in the 
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He was a perpetual caricature of himself. He 
always took possession of a place or a number of 
people m a weird, childlike way. At the Coronation 
Gala Performance in 1911 he acted Antony in the 
Forum scene from “ Julius Caesar,” and it was 
arranged that Granville Barker should produce the 
scene. Nearly every actor of any importance on 
the British stage and a large number (like myself) 
of no importance whatever appeared in this “ star 
turn ” as the crowd of citizens. In honour of so 
famous an occasion, Barker spent many sleepless 
nights (so I imagine) in preparing “ a book of the 
words.” This turned out to be a pamphlet of two 
dozen pages contaimng the movements of everybody 
concerned at each point in the proceedings — e.g. 
“ X365 strikes his breast and moves up stage to 
left centre, where he is met by Y89 and Zl23, who 
condole with him,” or something of that nature. 
Altogether a noteworthy enterprise. After two or 
three desperate rehearsals, the effect of which 
should have whitened the hair of any ordinarily 
constituted man. Enter Tree. Within a very few 
minutes Barker’s booklets were considerably below 
par and Tree was dominating the entire assembly 
with eagle glance and outstretched arm. “ I will 
sway them,” he declaimed : “ the movements they 
make shall be dictated by the magic of my utter- 
ance ; they shall all weep when I weep, all execrate 
when I execrate, and be silenced as one man by the 
uplifting of my hand ” — or words to that effect. 

And so It was. And so it always was. Quite 
politely and quite firmly Tree invariably did exactly 
what he wanted to do. But he was a dreamer, too, 
with all the dreamer’s elusive charm and changing 
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•fancv It was the dreamer m him, the poet, that 
Richard II to life so vividly and naturally, 
makhig him mflmtely human and lo^hle, and yet 
Tspiri? from the spheres, haunting, wistful, appeal- 

“tondon has not been the same plime to me since 
Trt’s death. A hnk with my youth has snapped 
The raeat theatre which he loved and lived in wi 1 
remdn, but the genius which made it great h^ 
gle, lid in going has bereft it of a oortain 
Ind iamour ^e unlike the temporary distmctions 
of other theatres. 

In gratitude for some sacred benefits,. which can 
no more be repeated or described than past momen s 
of one’s spiritual growth, I have here tried to keep 
the memory of these passing things, now alas . 
fading away-so soon to become the pale shadows 


of a dream. 
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SIR FRANCIS GALTON 

T IHE most difficult art m the world is the art 
* of understanding your fellow man. Sym- 
pathy has to be almost abnormally developed 
in order to do so. And you must begin the study 
by trying to understand yourself. In literature, 
the paucity of great biographies is sufficient evi- 
dence of the difficulty, and the negligible quantity 
of great autobiographies throws a flood of light 
on the significance of this. 

Unfortunately, a biographer usually limits his 
work to the record of his subject’s achievements and 
leaves out the very thing his readers are clamouring 
for, viz., the heart and soul interest, the personality, 
that is behind everything. Thus we are invariably 
left to discover the Man in this or that tit-bit of 
scandal or in the gossip of two or three brief sketches 
by some of his friends. 

Sir Francis Galton’s contemporaries have told 
us very little about him, and the majority have of 
course gone the way of all flesh. It seems to me a 
pity that no one should have taken the trouble to 
write a personal sketch of him, as distinct from the 
very long and very official (that is, scientific) “ Life 
and Labours ” by his friend, Professor Karl Pearson. 
His influence will, I am convinced, increase with the 
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years, and it. is certain that our children will want 
to know more about him personally than we our- 
selves have yet been told. 

At any rate I shall try m a few paragraphs to 
give an idea of the Man, Galton, and leave his 
works to take care of themselves. I can’t do much 
harm by it and I may do a little good. 

I first got to know him (he was my great-great- 
uncle, by the way) when I had ]ust left school and 
was in business in the City. I was 19 : he was 84. 
I expanded with self-importance ; he was strahgely 
simple and unaffected. I had begun to feel that I 
knew everything : he had long passed the age when 
he first felt that he knew nothing. In brief, I was 
a dogmatic png : he was a tolerant philosopher. 
He at once began talking to me about my life m the 
City. Did it interest me ? Had I learnt much ? 
Was it my intention to keep at it and pave out a 
business career ? He soon changed the topic when 
he found that I was indifferent, and in a very short 
time got at my momentary weakness — theatres and 
playgoing generally. We talked of the modern 
drama and of Tree’s Shakespearean productions. 
The latter interested me enormously, the former (in 
those days) hardly at all. I had not begun to grow. 
He wanted me to see one or two of Shaw’s plays, 
and took tickets for me at the Court Theatre several 
times. In return for this concession on my part, he 
went with me to see Tree in “ Nero.” It pleased 
him, I remember, as he was already a little deaf and 
the spectacular part of the production appealed to 
him. He thought Tree “ looked-” the part. He 
noticed that some of the people got on their feet 
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thought this was strange, since the scene had already ” 
been given without mishap a sujB&cient number of 
times to allay any fear that its realism might other- 
wise engender. I said that they got up to go, as 
the play was almost over. “ No,” he replied, “ for 
if that was so, they would make some attempt to 
search for their hats or coats in the act of rising.” 
Details like this never escaped him. On one occa- 
sion he was asked to lecture on Eugemcs before some 
social gathering. Owing to his age he wrote out 
the fecture and arranged for someone else to read it. 
Upon being asked to make a few remarks at the close 
of the meeting he said : “I have often observed 
that when people are interested in a discourse, the 
movements of their hands or legs are roughly two 
m every minute. When they are bored this number 
may be multiplied by four, or, at moments of ex- 
cessive ennm, five. It gave me real plensuie to 
perceive that you were even absorbed in my paper. 
Your movements have averaged only one to the 
minute.” 

His mind and way of life were so practical as 
almost to seem eccentric. For instance, at one time 
he used to secrete a brick somewhere on his person. 
This would be attached to a piece of cord ; and, 
unobserved by those around him, he would quietly 
release the brick from its position, let it down to 
the ground, moimt in order to gam a good view of 
some procession or other and draw it up to its 
resting-place at the close of the proceedings. At 
another time he was anxious to get matenal for a 
book, when it was necessary that he should strike 
a fair proportion in estimating the beauty or other- 
wise of the average' wdniam Thereupon he impro- 

5 
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“Vised some machine which ticked off numbers on 
a sheet of paper when a button was pressed. He 
placed one machine in his right-hand trousers 
pocket and another in his left. After which he 
strolled through the streets with his hands in his 
pockets and calmly pressed buttons — right, beauty ; 
left, otherwise— as the female population passed 
him “regardless of their doom.” 

Galton had a character of great simplicity : there 
was not a shade of pose or affectation in him. It is 
a tribute to say of him that never once were 'you 
made conscious of his position in the scientific 
world. He was umformly courteous and charming 
and simple. This simplicity was one of his three 
distinguishing characteristics. Another was his 
eminently practical, or, to speak more accurately, 
scientific, mind. Of this I have already given some 
examples. The third outstanding feature about 
him was the astonishing interest he took m almost 
every subject under the sun. 

I think Boswell attributed to Johnson in a 
special degree the art of drawing out the best in 
everyone by discovering their chief interests and 
making these the topic of conversation. This is 
an exceptional gift and must be used spontaneously 
to have the right effect ; there must not be a shadow 
of effort about it. I could never find a subject that 
Galton was not willing and eager to discuss-^from 
golf to Egyptology. And he always managed to 
throw new light on matters upon which one liked 
to believe oneself an expert. I remember him 
asking me for my impressions of- Mexico, where 
I had just been, and I was almost electrified at 
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visited the country and the things we discussed 
were those little everyday affairs in the life of a 
people such as one could only seize upon and make 
actual to the listener after a personal visit to the 
place. 

I think this part of his character, this well-nigh 
unlimited interest he took in everybody and every- 
thing, was the most distinctive thing about him, as 
it was certainly the cause of his many friendships 
and the attraction of all sorts and conditions of 
people to him. My mother, who knew him intim- 
ately for years, writes to me : “ One thing perhaps 
that always struck me anew every time I saw him 
was the extraordinary sweetness of his expression, 
and as I think expression shows the inner man, I 
have always thought of him as being so full of 
kindliness. He certainly never frightened me as 
some great men might have done, and I never minded 
showing him my ignorance. He also explained 
things so very well, made things easy to understand. 
He generally managed to find out the things you 
were interested in and talked of these, taking such 
an extraordmary interest in them himself that the 
conversation was a dehght. He was very lovable, 
and I tbiuk everyone who had much to do with him, 
high or low, was devoted to him. He was also 
unselfish and hated giving trouble to others. He 
was very fond of poetry and generally had a volume 
of Shakespeare close to him, but music he rather 
disliked than otherwise. None of the Galtons care 

much for music ” 

Strangely enough, in the variety of topics he 
touched upon and so often irradiated with the torch- 
light of common-'sense, Johnson seems to me the 
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only big man of whom we have record at all com- 
parable to Galton, though of course the enormous 
advance in the mental and spiritual outlook since 
Johnson’s time no less than the unthinkable addition 
of inventions and the thousand and one other com- 
plexities of modern existence, made of Galton a 
man of far rarer calibre and wider culture. 

In appearance, Galton was exactly like the 
painting Furze did of him. The likeness shows 
him in a very characteristic attitude and gets his 
expression, even the mould of the face, to perfecftion. 
His eyes were quite blue and set deep m the head, 
with finely prominent brows ; the well-chiselled nose 
was surmounted by a forehead of such perfect 
proportion that one never really thought of him as 
bald ; the mouth and chin, also, were statuesque in 
their modelling. ’When in repose, he sometimes, 
I don’t know how, reminded me of the statue of the 
Dying Napoleon at Versailles. He was short, about 
5 foot 6 inches I imagine, and at the time of which 
I am speaking he stooped considerably when walkmg. 
His voice was soft and had a smooth, sweet quality 
which enhanced the stillness and peace of his 
personality. There was always something very 
homely and quiet about him. He almost made a 
rehgion of cleanliness and fresh air. This sometimes 
amounted to bleakness. Visitors slid towards him 
over parquet floors — and smoking was strictly 
prohibited. Thick carpeting and upholstery he 
hated, for hygienic and asthmatic reasons. 

He was fond of recounting little incidents in his 
own life or in the lives of his friends. He used, in 
fact, to make a story out' of an incident, rounding 
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remember it because I heard him tell it twice— 
its simplicity peihaps appealed to him : “ The 
Spaniards are still very superstitious. A friend of 
mine who lived in Spain once experienced a rather 
unpleasant example of this. He was driving home 
in his carnage one day when he passed a priest who 
was toiling up a hill with evident difficulty. He 
pulled the cord which communicated with his 
coachman on the box outside, and the carriage 
drew up at the side of the road. He then got out 
and* offered the priest a seat m the carriage as far 
as he wanted to go. When inside, he asked the 
priest where he would like to descend : the priest 
told him, and the conversation drifted on to other 
things. At the appointed place, my friend pulled 
the communication cord, the carriage stopped, and 
the priest ahghted after thanking him cordially for 
his kindness. Three days later, when out driving, 
his carriage suddenly pulled up with a jolt and he 
was politely requested by someone to step outside 
for a few minutes. Immediately his feet reached the 
ground, his arms were tightly pinioned behind him, 
a handkerchief was tied over his eyes, another over 
his mouth, and he was marched for some distance in 
complete silence with a hand of iron on each arm. 
At last they came to a house, and the door which 
closed behind them sounded heavily. He was 
pushed into a room where he remained for a short 
time apparently alone. In a few minutes, two or 
three men entered and took him along several 
passages into what seemed to him a large hall. 
Here his arms were freed and the bandages taken 
from his mouth and eyes. He found himself in a 
long, low room, lit by a few candles here and there. 
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and standing before three masked men in dark 
gowns who were seated at a table draped in black. 
One of these men had a written scroll before him, 
which he commenced to read at once in a hard, 
firm voice : ‘ On Tuesday last, senor, you were 
on infallible grounds proved to be in league with the 
Evil One. But inasmuch as you showed sympathy 
with our brother Resarti, you have been granted 
the favour of appearing before these holy fathers, 
not for the object of proving yourself innocent, since 
that is impossible, but in order that you may receive 
forgiveness by rendering up to us the terms of your 
secret compact.’ My friend, who had up to now 
regarded the adventure in the light of an amusing 
experience following on some easily rectifiable 
mistake, now reahzed that matters were more 
serious than he had imagined. 

“ ‘ What is the nature of the indictment ? ’ he 
asked. 

“ ‘ Perhaps, senor, it will be unnecessary to repeat 
it if I recall briefly the occurrences of these forty 
minutes which our brother Resarti spent in your 
carnage on Tuesday last,’ rephed the first speaker. 
‘ Please be good enough to do so,’ said my friend, 
who was beginnmg to feel decidedly uneasy. The 
man continued to read from the paper before him : 
‘You will remember, then, that while you were 
both inside the carnage, but not before, our brother 
gave you the name of the hostel at which he desired 
to alight. You were unable to inform your coach- 
man of this fact without first of all leaning out of the 
window and speaking plainly to him. This you 
4id not do. No sign of communication between 
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carriage stopped within four feet of the door at 
which our brother requested that he might descend. 
These doings, senor, are only possible among the 
fellows and disciples of Satan. . . ” 

Galton’s marriage, as far as I can make out, was 
not a particularly happy one. His wife took 
advantage of his essential kindness of heart and 
unselfish disposition. I have been told that any 
comfort which might have given pleasure to his 
leisure hours was often denied him by her. Even 
the*chairs in the drawing-room were straight-backed 
and hard. She had, apparently, a mania for 
collecting letters written by celebrated people. At 
any rate a couple of albums crammed with auto- 
graphs and letters (not all, by any means, written 
to her) were unearthed when Galton died. An 
original despatch from the Duke of Wellington, a 
trite postcard from Walter Pater, letters from 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and a host of other 
famous people, were there. I hardly think Galton 
could have taken much interest in this whirl of 
celebrity hunting. I fear he must have felt sadly 
out of it. 

But his later years were very happy ones. His 
niece. Miss Evel}^ Biggs, gave him the full benefit 
of a charming and invigorating companionship. 
Her unselfish care and joy of living helped in no 
small degree to make his life at the latter end one 
of great content and exceptional enjoyment. I must 
quote here from a letter she sent me nine years 
after his death : “ Uncle Frank was full of ready 
wit in small everyday matters. We had a cook 
from the Isle of Man, and when she had left the room, 
after being interviewed for the first time, he gravely 
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remarked : ‘ I didn’t see her third leg— did you 
notice it ? ’ He was particularly amusing in 
repartee. When he and Mary Coleridge met, they 
were most witty together, and one was simply 
astonished at the fund of wit and learning of each. 
They were the best of friends. But when Dr. 
Lillias Hamilton came to the house, the repartee 
was like lightning ; no one spoke but these two, and 
the company laughed all the time without stopping. 
It was pure fun, and hardly any dinner was eaten — 
even I forgot my food, which is rare ! ” 

Let me, finally, try to give some idea of his wide 
interests and deeper feelings. It was never easy 
to get him to talk of things that affected himsell 
He preferred always to find out what people had 
to say for themselves and to keep the discussion 
well within the region of everyday happenings. 
In fact I only got to know him at all intimately 
during the last few talks we had together, while I 
was staying with him for two or three days during 
the winter of 1909-10 in a house he had taken at 
Haslemere. 

One day we drove over to Tennyson’s house — “ to 
renew my memories of him ” he said. While we 
stood on the terrace in front of the house, looking 
at the splendid view, he remarked : “ Tennyson 

was a great poet, but his over-done popularity 
during his lifetime has cost him dear. People 
foolishly likened him to Shakespeare and the 
inevitable reaction has set in. His worst poetry 
was invariably the most popular ; but he will come 
into his right place when the tide, turns. He had 
more to say than Swinburne, but Swinburne will be 
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that Tennyson has lost.” On the road we passed 
the spot where Tyndall lies buried. Galton told me 
that Tyndall had expressed a desire to be buried in 
unconsecrated ground and had particularly re- 
quested that no Church Service should be said over 
his body. He had even charged Galton himself to 
see that his wishes were carried out. “ After a 
battle-royal with his widow,” said my uncle, “ we 
won the day.” And there, sure enough, Tyndall 
lies, with no stone to mark his resting-place, since 
he had wished it so, in an open field, his grave 
covered with wild flowers and brambles. 

“ Were you glad you were knighted ? ” I asked 
him later. “Yes and no,” he replied : “Yes, 
because it has drawn more public attention to 
Eugenics ; no, because it has trebled my correspon- 
dence.” He did not believe in over-straining the 
case in favour of Eugenics ; he felt certain it would 
by degrees be accepted on common-sense grounds : 
“ It should be spread by Fabian methods, a gradual 
inculcation of its needs ; it would do more harm 
than good if forcibly pressed forward in its entirety 
— we would become cranks in the public eye.” 
Here, as always, he was very far-seeing. The big 
Eugenie Conference in London after his death was 
made the subject of some ridicule, and Eugenics 
has already produced antagonism (chiefly, perhaps, 
in the spasms of G. K. Chesterton) where, if left to 
the time-influence, it would be accepted as a 
necessary part of social evolution. 

“How IS it,” I asked him once, “that Bertillon 
has received the. honour and glory of the finger- 
print discovery, and you are never mentioned in 
connection with it ? ” 
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“I believe,” he answered, “that the man who 
invents a thing, or the pioneer of a movement, never 
gets the fame of the man who makes a practical 
application of the invention or who opens out the 
further possibilities (usually lucrative) of the dis- 
covery. I suggested to Bertillon that he should 
use my finger-print theory to make his method of 
measurements doubly effective. He did not see 
his way to adopt my plan for some time, but 
afterwards it became his chief stock-in-trade ; in 
fact his own theories were a complete failure in 
many respects. The finger-print system was after- 
wards introduced into other countries, but as my 
own time was then occupied with different work, 
Bertillon played the showman wherever it went. 
In that way, I suppose, he got nearly all the kudos 
of the undertaking and gradually people began to 
suppose the discovery his.” 

One evening I happened to say that I was be- 
coming a Liberal in politics, since the Conservatives 
didn’t seem to know what they wanted — ^they 
had no constructive programme. “ Fancy being 
a Conservative at your age ! ” said he, laughing. 
“ Most men begin life as red-hot Republicans and 
end life as stiff-necked Tories. Why, I thought 
all the young men in the country nowadays were 
Socialists. All thinking men change their politics, 
and the majority change them for worse. If you 
are a Conservative now, I shan’t envy your fireside 
acquaintances when you are seventy. You’ll be a 
blood-red revolutionist at an age when most men are 
content with the opinions of their, grand-parents ! ” 
“ Did you ever admire any particular big-pot in the 
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replied, “ that my interest in politicians has always 
been a phrenological one. Their views don’t 
interest me as much as their heads. Gladstone 
had one of the finest heads of any man of my time. 
He once allowed me to measure it, and I told him that 
there was only one finer head than his in the king- 
dom. ‘ Really,’ said he, rather annoyed, I thought, 
that his head was not as exceptional as his oratory, 
‘ I would like to meet the owner — we must find 
him a place in the Cabinet — who is he ? ’ ‘ Myself,’ 
I replied; ‘your powers of observation are not 
acute.’ He was amused at my impertinence, but 
I noticed that my head received his critical regard 
more than once before he left. A few years later 
I ' was at a dinner given by some Society to the 
leading lights of the various professions. Nearly 
opposite me sat a man with the most marvellous 
head I have ever seen m my life. I immediately 
asked my neighbour who it was. ‘ Henry Irving, 
the actor,’ I was told. I had never been to the 
Lyceum Theatre, but, without knowing it, Irving 
had made a conquest of me at first sight, and his 
head did what a stage-version of Shakespeare could 
never have done — ^it drew me to his theatre time 
after time. But as everybody is not necessarily 
a student of phrenology, I never suggested to him 
that he should take down his advertisements and 
mc'rc'ly walk about the streets with his hat off ! ” 

I remember at about that time Oscar Wilde’s 
works had made a great impression on me — ^his wit 
and style seemed to me inimitable — ^and I asked 
Galton whether Ije had ever met him. 

“ I used to see him occasionally, but I never 
wanted to make his acquaintance. He annoyed 
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me by posing m elegant attitudes at a club I some- 
times frequented. Everything about him seemed 
to denote a lazy boredom. I believe he was utterly 
insincere.” 

This was the first time I had ever known him 
speak harshly of anyone, and his manner surprised 
me. “Have you read his work?” I pursued; 
“ surely you fnust allow him genius ? — ^read this,” 
I added before he could reply, and I gave him “ The 
Soul of Man under Socialism.” 

But he laid it aside. “ Sure to be well ’put,” 
was all he said, dismissing the subject with a wave 
of the hand. Stiange, I thought, that so broad- 
minded a man should allow personal dislike to 
interfere with literary appreciation. Besides, 
humour was the quality in literature he prized the 
most. Coming back into the room a short while 
after, I found him reading “ The Soul of Man ” 
with evident interest. But I did not remark on 
it, thinking that to renew the subject would dis- 
please him — he had shown for the first time in ray 
knowledge such obvious bias. Hamlet’s words 
came to mind. “ There is something in this more 
than natural, if philosophy could find it out. . . .” 
And then m a flash I remembered that he came from 
a Quaker stock. So it wasn’t altogether his fault. 

Some months before this time (I was sL.'iying 
with him early in February, 1910) he had picked up 
at St. Jean de Luz, while on a visit to the Continent, 
a little piece of “ drain-trap ” (he called it) which 
seemed to be <*ovcied with the rust of ages. I 
suppose he had found it in some out-of-the-way 
street. He seemed to attach great value to this bit 
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he used it on his desk as a pen-holder. He had 
tried without success to get it clean and bright, but 
the rust had bitten into it, and no smithy could 
doctor it up. I said that I thought it could be done, 
and he gave it me to take away, not without con- 
siderable anxiety on his part that I should on no 
account lose sight of it. I had it brightened up in 
a motor workshop, and received this very character- 
istic letter from him in acknowledgment : “ 1,000 
thanks. The dear old piece of drain-trap is now 
rendered beautiful, and will adorn my writing-table 
for the rest of my working life. I see the marks 
upon it of the grinding substance. This cast iron 
is, I suppose, of the nature of what is used in the 
Navy for ‘ chilled ’ shot and armour plates. Its 
exceeding hardness makes one hope to get further 
improvement in bettering steel tools (but quere). . . .” 
At the age of 89 he was still interested in everything 
that could perplex or employ the human brain, 
his mind still open to the possibihties of invention 
and ingeniuty, still occupied with everyday matters 
which lesser men would label insignificant and 
ignore ! 

The morning of the day I left we had a last chat 
together. Long before this I had noticed that 
Shakespeare’s comedies (especially “Henry IV”) 
and Sheridan’s and Congreve’s plays seemed his 
favourite reading for recreative purposes, and I 
wanted to find out why it was he preferred the 
lighter classics and rarely paid much attention to 
the deeper things m literature. I asked him this, and 
his reply was of gr,eat interest. I had never thought 
of him as very sensitive, even Weak, and the added 
touch made him intensely human to me. “ I used 
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to read your ^ favourite works at one time,” he said, 
“and they have all afforded me keen enjoyment. 
But poetry, especially the poetry of Shakespeare’s 
great period — ‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ Lear ’ — makes me 
sad and unhappy now. Shakespearean tragedy is 
so real, so true, that it brings the unending tragedy 
of life before my eyes, and I have to close the boc^ 
to keep a hold over myself. I am, alas ! too much 
of a sentimentalist by nature, and all through my 
life I have had to put restraint on my emotions. 
Music, also, I avoid as much as possible : it a'Wakes 
memories, and mine are naturally too keen to need 
a stimulus. Sometimes I come across a simple lyric 
that I once knew by heart, embedded in a newspaper 
article, and I have to rid myself of it before I can 
get to work. . . . Humour, on the other hand, 
invigorates me wonderfully. I simply revel in 
Falstaff, and Sheridan’s wit gives me constant 
delight, though Mohdre is my favourite after 
Shakespeare.” He spoke all this in a simple un- 
affected manner, though he broke off once and 
gazed into the fire for a moment. 

Glancing back at him there by the fire, with the 
glow of it on his face, I thought again of the sitting 
figure of Napoleon at Versailles : the likeness 
seemed stronger than ever. And yet, what a 
contrast ! The very idea was unthinkable. ... I 
never saw him again, but my memory of him re- 
mains, clear and undimmcd with the passage of 
time. 

As a man lives, so does he die. Charles II as 
wit, ' Oscar Wilde as humorist, lived up to their 
reputations at the final Exit. And now I must add 
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gone before. When Galton was being. shown over 
the house he eventually took at Grayshott for the 
winter of 1910 - 11 , and in which he died a month or 
so after his arrival, he remarked on reaching the 
top of the stairs leading to his bedroom : “ This 
will be an awkward corner to get my coffin round.” 
Practical to the last. . . . 
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T he letters G. A., in big, bold capitals, 
which appeared for so many yeEfis in 
gilt on portions of the St. James’s Theatre, 
in type on its programmes, and eventually in 
sculpture over the portal to his house at Chorley 
Wood, give us a first-rate index to the man, George 
Alexander, his mind and art. They stood both 
for his success and the method whereby it was 
attained. He was the best and most typical 
product of London Society for twenty-five years 
before August, '19i4. lie catered to the tastes 
and foibles of that Society in its theatre-going 
]ust as the manager of the Savoy Hotel catered 
to ‘ the tastes and foibles of that Society in its 
r^Staurant-going j ' and exactly in so far as such 
'dlrama was more or less important than such 
tables d’hote, was the manager of' the St. James’s 
Theatre more or less important than the manager 
of the Savoy Hotel. He j^roduced plays that 
were correctly risky, and they became the talk 
of a social world that was * correctly risky. He 
seldom deviated one hair’s breadth from the safe 
path of correct riskiness. 

For the most part, his ^theatre mirrori'd lo 
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its stalls. He knew, none better, that the stalls 
enjoyed the gilded pill of romance about them- 
selves, and that the gallery loved to see the stalls 
swallow it. No real medicine was possible, for 
his audiences wouldn’t pay to be choked or for 
the privilege of having a nasty taste in the mouth. 
The light parts had to be charmingly playful, 
'the serious parts had to be pleasantly sentimental, 
and the plot had to savour of scandal without 
being in any way truthfully objectionable. Adul- 
tery ‘was invariably touched on and inevitably 
touched up. Murder, suicide and dipsomania con- 
formed to the limits of the respectable and were 
made unshockingly dramatic. The working classes 
were seldom, if ever, introduced. Significant social 
problems were carefully avoided. It was the drama 
of the genteel — ^the Apotheosis of the Butterfly. 
In a commercial age, he adhered strictly to com- 
mercial plays ; the box office receipts were his 
justification and his reward. His dramas were 
triumphs of monetary speculation : they were qmte 
innocent of mental speculation. Pinero was his 
god ; Wilde was his rather uncertain archangel. 

The question naturally arises : what did he 
do for the stage worthy of record ? I think his 
public fame will rest entirely on the fact that he 
produced the greatest farcical comedy in the 
English language; while to his brother-artists he 
was an ideal actor-manager. 

Firstly, a word on his pubhc work. Not to 
be out of the running, he produced two Shake- 
spearean plays ; , but owing to his infallible sense 
of what was, or should have been, popular, he 
picked on Shakespeare’s most commonplace, con- 

6 
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ventional, Victorian pieces — “ As You Like It ” 
and “Much Ado About Nothing-” No comment 
is necessary. Then, not to be behind a time 
that was itself behind the times, he gave a series 
of Pmeronian masterpieces, beginning with that 
very unmasterly experiment “ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” (which was simply the St. James’s 
version of what I should hke to term a Melvillo- 
diama) and consummating the series with the 
best example of a “ well-made ” play in existence 
— “ His House In Order ” — ^which a psehdo- 
religious theatre-going public found altogether satis- 
factory. Pinero exhausted the obvious on the 
boards of the St. James’s Theatre. He was, I 
believe, the least spontaneous writer who ever 
attempted emotion in drama — and George Alexan- 
der “ produced ” him to perfection. 

Leaving Shakespeare and Pinero out of the 
question, therefore — since the Shakespearean pro- 
ductions were not sufficiently important to count 
and none of Pinero’s plays count at all — ^we come 
to Oscar Wilde, whose master- work, “ The Impor- 
tance of being Earnest,” is unique on the stage of 
this or any other country. A great deal of nonsense 
has been talked at one time or another about 
Wilde’s place in literature. The commonest form 
of nonsense talked about his plays is that they 
stand in the direct hne of artificial comedy, 
established in this country by Congreve and 
Sheridan. This is so ridiculously imtrue that I 
am amazed no one has had the ordinary critical 
ability to contradict it. Wilde brought to drama 
a humour and humanity which they utterly 
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his. They were objective artists ; he was a sub- 
jective artist. His plays contain a very definite 
moral criticism ; their plays are merely immoral 
curiosities. They catalogued but did not comment, 
except superficially. His wit sparkled from a 
higher intellectual level than theirs, and his 
humanity lent him emotion and a sense of the 
deeper things in life ; while they never went 
beneath the surface, skimming hghtly on the 
crystal ice that froze over the shallows of existence. 
In Short, their comedy ghtters from without, 
while his comedy glows from within. 

But though Wilde was the only dealer in the 
Comedy of Manners who did not turn it into a 
mannerism of comedy, there is some truth in the 
statement that he followed the Congreve-Sheridan 
tradition in his three serio-comedies, if only because 
they are primarily witty and may be regarded 
as the literary fashion-plates of the eighteen- 
nineties. When, however, he wrote “The Impor- 
tance of being Earnest,” he broke away even from 
that shadowy tradition and produced a work 
that will be the unending delight of “states 
unborn and accents yet unknown.” Its wit is 
only accidental — ^humour, a much greater thing, 
permeates it. It is the only work of its kind 
that stands quite outside criticism. It reveals 
the most entertaining personahty in literary history 
— and there is simply nothing more to be said 
about it. 

Now to Alexander belongs the certain honour, 
then a risky one„of introducing Wilde as a dramatist 
to the public, and the uncertain honour, then a 
correct one, of dropping the curtain on him when 
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Society decided it should be dropped. Also, the 
ease and polish, the finish, of Alexander’s work 
as actor and producer were just the qualities for 
these dramas ; and if Wilde does, as I fear, become 
a classic — even if, as I hope, he keeps his freshness 
for the delight, but not the model-hunters, of 
future ‘generations — ^then George Alexander will 
be held m grateful memory as the man who paid 
him first tribute. 

One other thing happened during his reign 
at the St. James’s which I mustn’t neglect to 
mention. This was something right off his too-well- 
beaten track. He produced the most deliciously 
beautiful blank-verse play since Shakespeare : 
Stephen Phillips’s “Paolo and Francesca.” But 
as blank-verse drama is a played-out fashion 
(Shakespeare having made it fashionable and 
having played it out), Alexander’s fame as an actor- 
manager must stand or fall with Wilde’s fame as 
a dramatist. 

Imaginatively and artistically Alexander was 
immature. He had, of course, the business 
instinct very strongly developed, knew as a rule 
whether a play would be a money-maker or not, 
but resolutely turned his back on the intellectual 
movement in the theatre that was going on all 
roimd him. He was simply incapable of original 
judgment on the plays he produced himself or the 
plays anyone else produced. He had one word, 
“ charmmg,” to express his likes, and one word, 
“ unpleasant,” to express his dislikes. All Shake- 
speare, from “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” to 
“ King Lear,” was, as a matter of course, “ charm- 
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“unpleasant.” “The Blue Bird,” “Charley’s 
Aunt,” “ Oedipus Rex,” the latest Revue and 
“ The Silver Box ” were all “ charming.” Ibsen 
in general was “ unpleasant,” and “ Ghosts ” in 
particular was “disgusting.” I only heard him 
use the last word that once. He rarely com- 
mitted himself so far. His language, like himself, 
was nothing if not genteel. He never gave himself 
away, never stepped outside the limits of correct 
physical deportment and perfect mental decorum. 
His 'mind and his trousers were always immacu- 
lately pressed and creased. That his mind should 
move freely and imconventionally, or that his 
trousers should become baggy and unfashionable, 
was inconceivable. In method and in manner 
he was spick-and-span. 

His curious conservatism and lack of individual 
taste were amazingly illustrated in his house at 
Chorley Wood, where the furniture was all arranged 
exactly as in a scene of a Pinero drama. While 
sitting on a perfect specimen of Tottenham Court 
Road art, I couldn’t help feeling that the curtain 
might at any moment go up, when everyone 
would be expected to behave in a proper Tanqueray 
manner. 

Towards the end of his life, he became regretful 
and reminiscential. He was sorry, for ('xamph', 
that he had treated Oscar Wilde so badly, and 
more and more he lapsed sentimentally towards 
past achievements and the memory of earher 
things. He tried to make up for the former by 
leaving at his death the rights of “ Lady Wmder- 
mere’s Fan ” and “ The Importance of being 
Earnest” to Wilde’s children, having previously 
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made a fortune out of them for himself ; and when 
I remarked one evening that the pit queue was 
excellent, I caught him bemoaning his halcyon 
days : “ Ah ! ” he sighed, “ you would not say 
that if you had been with me in ‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.’ Then the queues stretched into St. 
James’s Street.” I ought perhaps to add that 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda ” was a “ charming ” 
play. 

But I want to do justice to Alexander. He 
was at his very best on a committee. It is as a 
committee-worker that I wish to commemorate 
him. He was a flawless committee man. He 
had a committee temperament, if I may so express 
it without seeming to disparage a really remark- 
able gift. Most committees are, as everyone knows, 
self-admiration associations. The chief point about 
them is the unlimited love each member has for 
himself and his own obsolete or obstructive ideas. 
As I knew them, theatrical committees without 
Alexander were far more entertainmg than the 
average plays produced by the “ stars ” who sat 
on them. With him, they were undramatically 
brief and business-like ; everything was done with 
the least possible amount of talk, difficulties were 
cleared away in a moment, and whole heaps of 
impossible nonsense disappeared from agenda papers 
and minute books. In fact, he converted them 
from the usual Ic'iigLhy and amusing absurdities 
into unusually dry and short-lived proceedings. 
He introduced method and work into a world 
of glorified footledom. His idea when attending 
a committee meeting was that something had to 
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that something had to be talked about, and they, 
chattered — mostly about themselves. 

Luckily I am able to show him at work on the 
stifEest committee job, as he afterwards confessed 
to me, that he had ever undertaken ; and in 
doing so, I can place his bearing and behaviour 
side by side with that of his brother-artists. He 
comes out well in the contrast. 

Alexander was Chairman, and I was Secretary, 
of the organizing committee for the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary Performance at Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1916. All the leading actors of the day were 
on that committee. One or two never came to 
the meetings at all, notably Tree, the President, 
who was in America at the time; but Alexander 
was the only member except myself who never 
missed a single meeting. There were, besides, 
several sub-committees, the meetings of which 
we both regularly attended, dealing , with such 
matters as the casting of the play (“ Julius Caesar ”), 
the casting of the tableaux, the music, the sale 
of programmes, and so on. It was felt an honour 
by nearly everyone to be connected in any way, 
however small, with such a memorable affair, and 
every actor who was not serving out of England 
at the time willingly offered his services in any 
humble capacity designed for him by the committee. 
Every actor, that is, except the so-called or self- 
styled “ stars.” 

George Alexander flung himself, heart and soul, 
into the business, in spite of many painful bouts 
of the illness that eventually killed him. He 
worked, he druJiged, unceasingly. Practically the 
whole thing was done off his own bat — ^the com- 
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mittee of famous actors was merely an obstruction. 
When his ear was not glued to the telephone, 
he was writing letters, seeing people, or talking 
matters over with me. At any time — morning, 
afternoon, and at night during the spasmodic 
intervals of his own performances — he would be 
at my disposal, patiently listening to the hundred 
and one points that cropped up almost hourly, 
advising, listening to advice, explaining, listening 
to explanations, with an untiring courtesy, humour 
and charm quite beyond any praise of mine. His 
business capacity throughout was only equalled 
by his imperturbability and his sound common- 
sense. I never knew him give an opinion that 
was not incomparably more lucid, admirable, and 
in the event more practical, than that of anyone 
else on the various committees he served with. 
The real work of the world is done by committees, 
and Alexander was a born world-woiker. It was 
a pity his activities weie chiefly concerned with 
the stage. He had the self-effacing conscientious- 
ness of a great statesman, while most of his brother- 
managers had the self-glorifying unscrupulousness 
which distinguishes our front-benchers and poli- 
ticians. 

The first decision Alexander came to, as chair- 
man of the casting sub-committee, was to cut 
himself completely out of the cast. He would, 
as a matter of fact, have played Brutus better 
than anyone, and he would have enjoyed doing 
it, but he decided to take no part m it on the 
ground that the younger men should be given a 
chance. He suggested Matheson Lang for Brutus 
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enthusiasm from one or two quarters. There- 
after it was adumbrated that Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
felt slighted at being passed over, he having 
already played the part with Sir Herbert Tree 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, receiving high praise 
for his performance from all those who believed 
he might again go into management on his own 
account and be of some use to them. Delicately, 
therefore, Mr. Bourchier absented himself from the 
next meeting of the casting committee, and the 
crisis was discussed. 

“ I can’t see him in the part, myself,” said 
Alexander. “Nor can anyone else,” said H. B. 
Irving. “ Except himself,” chipped m Du Maurier. 
Everyone agreed finally that he was the very last 
man for the part — ^and everyone agreed finally 
that he must be cast for it. “We mustn’t have 
bad feeling on the committee,” Alexander summed 
up, “ so I’m afraid there’s only one thing for it : 
give him the part and he’ll help us on the committee, 
don’t give it him and we’ll never hear the end 
of it.” The general feeling of the committee being 
that matters would run more smoothly with 
Bourchier soothed by Brutus than ruffled by Flavius 
or Marullus, it was agreed that the part should be 
offered him. (Note. Thus placated, he literally 
ate out of the committee’s hands thenceforward.) 

Next came the question of Marc Antony. 
Alexander said “ Henry Ainley.” After the 
Bourchier episode everyone agreed hastily, almost 
falling over one another in their excitement to 
echpse themselves utterly. There was, for a 
moment, a perfect craze for self-suppression. 
“ What about Cassius ? ”j_queried Sir George. “ I 
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suggest Harry,” he continued, turning to H. B. 
Irving. “Yes, yes, admirable,” murmured the 
committee. “ No, no, what of the younger men ? ” 
risked H. B. It certainly was a risk, because the 
rest of the committee were beginning to wonder 
what they would be doing when all the fat parts 
had been bestowed. The committee murmured 
correct responses, but the post-Bourchier enthusi- 
asm was noticeably on the wane ; so, veering to 
the only quite safe point on the compass, H. B. 
asked Alexander : “ Do you really think it would 
be best ? ” And, comforted by the latter’s reply, 
he quickly accepted in the following well-chosen 
words : “ I shall try to deserve the honour you 
all do me, but I will gladly retire m favour of 
anyone more worthy than I — and there are many.” 
No one feeling equal to the occasion, Alexander 
rapidly went on with the casting. “ I think,” 
he said, “ that I am not only voicing the opinion 
of the committee but of the whole theatrical 
profession, as well as the general public, when I 
say that Frank Benson should play the title-role.” 
This time there was manifested qmte honest 
enthusiasm, not only because Frank had no enemies, 
but also because the part of Julius Caesar is the 
most thankless title-role in the whole body of 
English dramatic art, and everyone knew that 
dear old Benson couldn’t possibly out-mouth 
Caesar’s mouthing. It was a piece of casting both 
safe and popular. Also no member of the com- 
mittee hankered after the part. Benson bowed 
his head gracefully before the storm of eager 
gratulation, and accepted his fate with becoming 
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Mutually complimentary speeches having been 
given and received, there was a lull, at the end 
of which Du Maurier asked to be put down for 
one of the citizens. This terrific act of self-abase- 
ment sent a shudder through everybody present. 
The tension was increased when Charles Hawtrey 
said that he would “ walk-on.” EvcryoiK' was, 
of course, thankful they had not suggested them- 
selves for serious parts, but for decency’s sake it 
was generally felt they should have kept silent 
and ^ let determined things to destiny hold un- 
bewailed their way.” But it is a wonderful and 
beautiful thmg to see a great man humbling 
himSelf, for in few other ways can he be so exalted. 
Curiously enough, however, the disease is not 
catching, and the rest of the comnuttee regarded 
the action of these two in the light of a Joke, 
qmte characteristic of both comedians. I solemnly 
entered their names under the heading of “ Citizens 
with lines ” (i.e. lines supphed by Shakespeare, 
not those left to the imagmation of the incoherent 
if articulate mob) and the serious business of the 
meeting was resumed. 

Casca was the next part to be cast. Everyone 
agreed that it should be given to a corpulent 
member of the fraternity. Someone said (I think 
it was Ben Greet, but my notes do not help me 
here) that this was the part Bourchier ought to 
play. Sensation. Alexander emphatically inter- 
vened. “That’s already settled by vote of the 
committee,” he said, scentmg the danger; “we 
must think of someone else.” 

“ Who has the'larger belly — ^Asche or Calvert ? ” 
asked Hawtrey. The subject of stomachs was 
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irefully go^e into, and Oscar Asche gained the 
iffrages of the majority. He was duly cast for 
he part. 

There now only remained the subsidiary parts, 
fhe final decision as to these was left to Alexander, 
3ut a number of names were definitely pronounced 
ivorthy of inclusion, among others Martin Harvey 
and Fred Teriy, neither of whom was present. 

Finally I read several letters. One of them 
was from Godfrey Tearle, begging to be allowed 
to take any part, long or short, in the performance, 
and offering his services as an assistant stage- 
manager, or in any other drudging capacity. 
Charles Hawtrey promptly objected on the gro'und 
that Tearle was not in khaki. “ I,” said he, “ will 
sever my connection with the whole affair if Tearle 
IS allowed to do anything ” This virtuous and 
patriotic sentiment, coming as it did from a man 
of such high standing in his profession, was 
perforce echoed by his comrades, if somewhat 
shamefacedly by the younger ones, who felt they 
themselves might be called to the colours if the 
war went on long enough. But Hawtrey, in the 
full security of his age, bated no jot of his martial 
vigour The fact that “ Dear Old Charley ” had 
been through the Bankruptcy Courts was a feather 
in the scale against the immense issues now in- 
volved, and Godfrey Tearle was sacrificed by the 
committee on the altar of Hawtrey’s civic morality. 

Having thus satisfied their consciences, both by 
the work they imagined they had done and the 
patriotic tinge that had been imparted to their 
disinterested endeavours, the committee broke up. 
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had guided and inspired all the work except the 
black-balling episode just related. 

Fred Terry and Martin Harvey answered the 
invitation of the committee to take part in the 
performance, the former by stating that he was 
on tour and couldn’t give the necessary time to 
rehearsals, the latter by expressing his surprise 
that he hadn’t been cast for Antony. His services 
to Shakespeare and his prestige as an actor, he 
said, entitled him to the part. Under the cir- 
cumstances he regretted he couldn’t associate him- 
self with the proceedings. I understand that our 
leading actors will unhesitatingly sacrifice every- 
thing to Shakespeare — except the right to play 
his leading parts. It is, you see, merely a question 
of prestige, which must on no account be confused 
with vanity or any such common faihng. 

Poor old G. A., as we used to call him. He 
had his share of this sort of thing all through 
those preparatory weeks. I remember he was 
worried to death by Raymond Roze, who asked 
if he could conduct his own music to “Julius 
Caesar.” Permission being granted, Roze pestered 
Alexander, day m, day out, for an increase in 
the orchestra. “ My work, my position ” (he 
meant prestige) “demand it,” he said. Nothing 
short of converting the entire auditorium as well 
as the stage into a gigantic orchestra would have 
pleased him. 

Then there was Lady Alexander with her 
“ stunts,” one of which was to provide beautiful 
dresses (“uniforms” she called them) for the 
programme sellers. This would have probably 
swallowed up all the profits of the performance. 
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Then there were the aged actor-knights, Bancroft, 
Hare and Wyndham, and their unknighted con- 
temporary Kendal, who wanted the show to be 
run their way, which would have resulted in their 
all pulling different ways, plus an indefinite post- 
ponement of the Tercentenary Celebration of 
Shakespeare’s death till it was about time to 
celebrate the Quatercentenary of his birth. 

Also, we received a letter from Miss Mane 
Corelli. It was a gem. It should have been 
printed and circulated with an edition de'’ luxe 
of her complete works, thus ensuring the continued 
support of the great Caine-Corelli public. In it 
she said that a special grand-tier box should have 
been reserved for her. Why wasn’t it ? It should 
have been the best box in the house after (loyal 
woman !) the Royal Box. It was due to her 
position (or did she say prestige ?) as the leading 
female novelist of the age. She regarded the 
omission as a decided slur on her qualities as an 
artist. She might, in a sense, she said, almost 
be called America’s representative on the occasion, 
since an influential U.S. paper had asked her to 
describe the event fuUy. Did we realize that in 
not giving her the best box we were risking a 
rupture between Great Britain and the United 
States at a crucial moment m the former’s 
fortunes ? The result of the war might be 
said to depend upon that box, etc/, etc. In 
conclusion, she washed her hands of the whole 
matter. She would not come now if we went 
on our bended knees. If America declared 
war on England, we could thank ourselves for 
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factor would be the box, and so forth and so on. 
The foregomg may not be an accurate transcrip- 
tion, but it very faithfully renders the tone of 
Miss Corelh’s letter. It was all very, very terrible. 
We had heard the lady was an author of great 
“ cutting ” power. This time she had cut, and 
cut, and come again I 

Lastly — ^yes, for purely artistic purposes it must 
be lastly — ^there was the great Tree scene. I 
call it the great Tree scene because Herbert Beer- 
bohm*was undoubtedly the protagonist, though 
he didn’t personally act a part m it. Quite de- 
finitely he was the hero, but it was his Lady who 
daubed his statue. 

One day, while I was working in my office at 
the St. James’s Theatre, I received an urgent 
request to go up and see Sir George. I found 
him walking up and down his room. He looked 
careworn and seemed to have suddenly put a 
dozen years on to his age. My heart went out 
to him as I realized that, between us, we were 
Villmg him before his time. From that moment 
I decided to take as few of my own secretarial 
worries to him as possible. I am glad to say I 
kept to my decision, though I got into hot water 
on one or two later occasions for having acted on 
my own responsibility. 

From the woriied look on his face as he paced 
to and fro I guessed that something qmte out of 
the common had occurred. I was both right 
and wrong. What had happened was not quite 
out of the common, because it was the sort of 
thin g that frequently occurs in orgamzing big 
theatrical entertainments. But the fuss that had 
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been made ^ut of a tmy and easily rectifiable 
slip was, I am glad to say, most uncommon. In 
sending out the preliminary notices to the press, 
I had forgotten to mention that the scenery and 
costumes for “ Julius Caesar ” were being lent by 
Sir Herbert Tree. That was all. But it cost the 
already weary and over-worked chairman a very 
painful forty minutes on the telephone. I must 
partly imagine the details of the scene, the main 
points of which Alexander there and then gave 
me. I fully realize that only Dickens could do 
justice to the thing, but that does not absolve 
me from doing my best. 

Lady Tree, with her distinguished husband en- 
gaged in cinema work on the far side of America, 
naturally felt that she was guardian of the family’s 
fair name in the other four continents. With a 
due sense of her far-reaching responsibilities, she 
had that morning digested “ The Times ” with 
her eggs and bacon. To do her justice, we must 
assume that the list of casualties from the various 
fronts that morning was not more than ordinarily 
high. At any rate she did not waste much time 
over them. Her eye caught and was held by a 
paragraph headed “ Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Commemoration Performance.” Gott im Himmel ! 
There was no mention in it of Herbert. True, 
it was merely a preliminary puff, but Herbert’s 
name should not only be puffed but blown at 
all times and in all seasons. Alexander told me 
that by the time she had got through to him on 
the ’phone, she was nearly speechless and IT 
(the paragraph) was in capital letters. He naturally 
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war, and upon being asked breathlessly by her 
whether he had seen “it,” he glanced out of the 
window and up at the sky, expecting to see a 
super-Zeppelin dropping bombs as big as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Eventually, however, he rose to the occasion, 
and for well over half an hour the following piece 
of dialogue was repeated ad nauseam: 

Lady Tree. — It’s dreadful to think of poor 
dear ‘Herbert being left out. He’s so sensitive. 
He’ll feel it was done on purpose. 

Alexander. — ^No, no, I assure you 

Lady Tree. — ^B ut can’t something be done at 
once ? 

Alexander. — Well, I’m afraid we can’t suppress 
the morning papers, but I promise to 

Lady Tree — ^It’s awful. It really is. You 
must do something this very minute. 

Alexander. — -'Certainly; I’ll arrange for 

Lady Tree. — ^What on earth will people thinh ? 
Don’t you see that this paragraph must be stopped 
now ? 

Alexander. — I’m really more sorry than I 
can say. I wiU 

Lady Tree. — I don’t know wJiat the Prime 
Minister will say. I hardly dare speak to him 
about it. 

Alexander. — ^N o, please don’t. Believe me 

Lady Tree. — ^It has upset me. I would rather 
anything happened but this. It’s really most xm- 
chivalrous of you. 

Alexander.— Now I beg you to leave this to 

me. I promise faithfully 

7 
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Lady Tree. — Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! It doesn’t 
bear thinking about. For Herbert’s sake you must 
do something immediately. Please, please. He’s 
so sensitive. . . . 

Etc., etc. (recurring). 

After the first three or four repetitions. Sir 
George had learnt his words by heart, and went 
on saying them with growing conviction, building 
the part up, so to speak, but he expressed himself 
to me as “ a sadder and a wiser man,” when he 
hung up the receiver at the close of the final 
performance. 

At his bidding I returned to my office and sent 
about sixty telegrams to the leading papers and 
press agencies of the United Kingdom making 
good the omission. We then wrote a letter to 
Lady Tree telling her what had been done, since 
she wouldn’t allow Alexander to get m a word 
edgeways over the ’phone, and expressed the 
heartfelt regrets of everybody concerned for 
the Shakespearean calarmty that had overtaken the 
various members of her family. Then, but not 
till then, we breathed again, and carried on the 
more necessary, if less devitahzing, work we had 
in hand. 

But the incident threatened to assume iniei- 
national momentousness. I must again draw 
attention to the fact that Europe was at that 
time engaged in a vast and varying conflict. 
Perhaps the most important personage then alive 
was the Right Honomrable H. H. Asquith, English 
Pnme Minister, and he lay sick in bed. Undeterred 
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he possessed would doubtless be required to deal 
with the many military and political problems of 
the hour. Lady Tree descended upon Number 
10 Downing Street, armed with that fatal press 
cutting. We do not know, we cannot guess, 
what took place at the meeting. I can picture 
it to myself, but the picture is far too rich and 
affecting to be put into words. The thought of 
it will solace me in my dying hours. 

Lady Tree wrote a letter describing the Premier’s 
solicitude for her distress and his anxiety that 
her husband should figure in all bills, programmes, 
press notices and other public announcements. 
In handing the letter to me, Alexander said with 
an ironical grin : “ What a treat it is to meet in 
real life a truly devoted couple like the Trees ! ” 

When the Tercentenary Celebration was over 
and done with, Alexander asked me what I thought 
of our leading actors and actresses. I said that 
they didn’t bear thinking about. “ And how,” I 
added, “ do you feel about it all ? ” He sank 
back into his chair, and, with something between 
a sigh and a groan, rephed : “ Never again ! ” 

^ ^ ^ 

In conclusion I would like to speak an actor’s 
word on the manager’s personahty. He was a 
strangely reticent man. One always felt that 
conversation with him might at any moment 
come suddenly to an end, and that everything 
depended upon one’s own powers of keeping it up. 
Possibly this did not apply to men of his own age. 
Probably it was* due to his business-hke habits. 
He was perpetually doing something. I coul^j 
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never imagine him reclining in an arm-chair with 
carpet-slippered feet resting on the mantelpiece. 
His cut-and-dried, practical methods were a god- 
send to a nerve-racked generation of actors and 
actresses who, at the St. James’s, could always 
depend within a very few minutes on the hour of 
commencement and the hour of dismissal at re- 
hearsals. At any other theatre I was acquainted 
with, they could depend on nothing except that 
no rehearsal would begin or end at the stipulated 
hour. Another inestimable point in his favour 
was that he never attempted to browbeat anyone 
in his employ ; he never lost his temper and was 
never sarcastic at another’s expense. He was in- 
variably considerate, the essence of courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, sympathy and tact — and he was as 
]ust as he was thorough. These things may appear 
insignificant to an outsider, but they were important 
to the members of a profession who, in the hands 
of many of his managerial contemporaries, were 
in turn bullied, cheated, insulted, worsted, and m 
general chmed about from pillar to post. 

I, personally, have especial cause to be grateful 
to Alexander. He helped and encouraged me at 
a time when help and encouragement were price- 
less. And mine was by no means a solitary case. 
Indeed, I never knew a man who was so appreciated 
by his fellow-workers. He judged people on their 
merits, and in giving opportunities to others he 
served no selfish purpose. His judgment, too, 
was rarely at the mercy of his sentiment. Essen- 
tially one’s affection for him was tempered by 
respect, because he had none of the weaknesses 
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He was humane without being very Jhuman, like- 
able without being very lovable. 

And, whatever his shortcomings as actor and 
playmonger, let this be his epitaph : He was a 
man first and a mummer afterwards — thus re- 
versing the customary procedure of stage celebrities. 



V 


FRANK HARRIS 

F rank Harris is the most dynamic writer 
alive. He has brought the impulse of 
life into letters. He has lived his own 
writings. Others have brought ordinary, everyday 
life into contact with letters — ^Kipling, for instance, 
and the journahsts — ^but to Harris belongs the 
honour of transferring tense spiritual emotions 
to the written page His appeal is to the men 
and women who have lived, not drifted, through 
life; or to those who have the instinct, without 
the actual experience, of life’s primary sensations. 
That is why he doesn’t appeal to our so-called 
literary artists. He has no conscious style of 
expression. The style is the man. He does not 
deal in “ situations ” and “ third acts.” All the 
acts in his dramas are equally good. If a climax 
occurs at all, it occurs in the right, the inevitable 
place ; it is never forced. A work by most 
writers is like a manure heap, with a solitary 
rose-bush in the centre A work by Frank Harris 
is tropical. You don’t know how it all grows ; 
you Just realize the amazing fact that it has 
grown and that it is all very -much alive and 
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We are a very chaste nation. Qur literature 
is chaste, our morality is chaste, our art is chaste. 
We even worship a chaste God, regarding as we 
do chastity as a virtue. It was my painful duty 
at one time to read all the books on Shakespeare 
that had ever been written by English critics. 
They were all chaste books by chaste writers and 
their object was to prove Shakespeare a model 
of chastity. At the end of that appalhng experi- 
ence I came across Frank Harris’s books on 
Shakespeare. I knew at once that they were the 
finest, indeed the only great, works of creative 
criticism in the language. As to whether his 
“ Man : Shakespeare ” was in truth the very 
person who wrote “ Hamlet,” “ Henry IV,” etc., 
hardly mattered a scrap. Wliat did matter was 
that Shakespeare, for the first time, had been 
humanized for us and that the vital personality 
of Harris was very clearly reflected in the mirror 
of Shakespeare’s poetry 

So I got the rest of his books and was astounded 
to find my admiration for the author increasing 
by leaps and bounds. As a rule, with me, it is 
the other way about. I shall never forget my 
dehght when I read “ The Bomb,” a novel in 
a million, and “ Soma,” a short story without a 
peer — both of them gospels for the great and 
caviare to the coward. Then came “Unpath’d 
Waters,” which contains more real genius, a larger 
humanity, a deeper comprehension, a wider vision, 
than any volume of short stories I know. And, 
lastly, but facile princeps, that w ondi'rCul series 
of " Contemporary Portraits,” a new art in 
our language, with its master-portrait of Oscar 
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Wilde, surely the most poignant soul-study we* 
possess. 

^ ^ 

I first got to know Frank Harris in July, 1913 
He then occupied a flat at 67 Lexham Gardens, 
South Kensington. I heard him lecture at a 
curious underground club called the Petit Cabaret 
in Heddon Street, and afterwards went to see 
him at his flat First impressions of unusual men 
are apt to be striking, but a first impressicfti of 
Harris is more likely to be startling. The vigour 
and violence of his speech alone took my breath 
away. He had the most resonant voice I have 
ever heard in my life, and the most uncompromising 
method of expressing himself. Almost, one might 
say, electric sparks flew out of him in every direc- 
tion. This has gained him all his enemies, because 
the majority of people don’t like being electrified. 
It has also gained him his greatest friends, because 
some people like the human dynamo. He is 
nothing if not dowm ighl He never “ hedges ” 
an issue. He wouldn’t dream of saying about 
anyone : “ So-and-so is questionably honest.” He 
would say : “ So-and-so is a damned scoundrel ! ” 
I was staggered by the colossal number of damned 
scoundrels, blackguards, miscreants and Judases 
to whom I was introduced, by name only, before 
I had been in his company half an hour. I must 
admit I liked it (there isn’t half enough of that 
sort of thing in the ordinary way), and Harris 
praises just as wholeheartedly as he damns The 
impression I got of him, then, was 'of a man whose 
every pulse and nerve was qmckened to an almost 
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delirious intensity, a man who exuded vitality as, 
a politician exudes platitudes. Physically, he was 
shoit and thickset, not in any sense corpulent, 
a head thickly covered with dark hair, moustache 
to match, a bold jaw and aggressive nose We 
talked until the early hours on every subject under 
the sun, and I found that he spoke about everything, 
■from engineering to cooking, with the same keen- 
ness and relish, the same fire and curiosity. 

A month later I saw him again. Davidson, the 
sculptor, was with him, and Simpson, the artist, 
too. The former had just completed a bust of 
Hairis, at least he put the final touches to it this 
same evening when we went round to his studio. 
Harris, while standing as Davidson finished it 
off, regaled us mth humorous incidents of his 
early life in America. His leg was pulled re- 
peatedly by the other two, but he took it all in 
good part and went on with the yarn. Eventually 
the bust was baptized with w’hisky — everyone 
haMng been careful to baptize his own inner man 
previous to this — ^and w'e all rolled into the street. 
I now became conscious of the presence of several 
other people, but w^here they came from or who 
they w'^ere I hadn’t the foggiest idea. In this 
condition (I seem to lemember that Harris was 
the only one not, strictly, m this condition) we 
all entered a pub, where Harris w'as introduced 
to the barman as Shakespeare, Davidson as Michael 
Angelo, and Simpson as Rembrandt. They didn’t 
quite know w'hat to call me, so a compromise was 
effected between the names of Shaw and Wells, 
and the barmaft would, I feel sure, if confronted 
with me now, swear on his Bible-oath that my 
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name is “Mr. Shells.” Everything went very 
agreeably until someone decided that someone 
else had insulted him. Then the glass-breaking 
phase commenced Now I have never been able 
to understand the extraordinary pleasure some 
men must feel at the sound of breaking glass. 
At any rate the custom is so frequently regarded 
as the jolliest part of a jolly evening that I assume 
Bacchus himself must have lived in a glass house. 
On this particular occasion I certainly intended 
to see the business through with as complete a 
sense of detachment as possible. But everything 
conspired to upset my sang-froid. First, the seat 
on which I sat was shattered by a blow from an 
iron pole, which would certainly have finished 
my career if it had hit me instead of the chair. 
Next, a spittoon (I had no idea it was such a 
considerable piece of furniture) came hurtling 
through the air, missed my head by the veriest 
fraction of an inch, wrecked several items of 
adornment in an alcove behind me and dropped 
with miraculous precision on the toe of a con- 
templative gentleman near by. The latter, with 
unlooked-for ferocity, seized a chair, shot past 
me in the direction from whence the spittoon 
came, and felled a perfectly iimocent man to 
the ground with a sickening crash. Finally, the 
police arrived — and I have not seen Frank Harris 
since. 

Later in the same year I heard that he had taken 
over the editorship of a paper called “ Modem 
Society,” and later still, I read that he had been 
impnsoned for libel or contempt of Court or some 
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but failed. Afterwards came the war, but I will 
show his attitude towards that more clearly, as 
it appears in some of his letters to me, when I 
have given the keynote to this character. 

Bernard Shaw, in a letter to Harris, expressed 
himself on the apparently irreconcilable qualities 
of Harris’s nature as follows : 

“ There is an old story told sometimes about 
Mazarin, sometimes about Richelieu, of a Minister’s 
antechamber hung with pictures ; those on one 
side* being all idyllic landscapes and scenes of 
domestic sentiment ; those on the other scenes 
of battle and blood and torture. The Minister, 
when he wanted to size up a new man, watched 
how he took the pictures. If he clung to the 
battle pictures, the Minister knew that he was a 
timid man of peace, for whom action and daring 
were full of romantic fascination. If he wallowed 
in cottage sentiment and the Maiden’s Prayer, he 
was immediately marked down for military pre- 
ferment and dangerous jobs. 

“ Have you ever known a sportsman who was 
ferocious ? Have you ever known a humanitarian 
who was not ferocious ? You are yourself so in 
love with the Sermon on the Mount, and with all 
aspects of gentleness and pity, that people who 
have never met you possibly imagine you as a 
Christ-like, dove-eyed figure. But has anybody 
who has met you personally ever described you as 
‘ Gentle Francis, meek and mild ! ’ The apparent 
contradiction of your pity for Soma and Oscar 
Wilde by your buccaneering manners and occa- 
sionally frightful language is a familiar natural 
phenomenon.” 
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Later, when Hams wrote to ask why Shaw had 
described him as a “ ruffian,” Shaw replied : 

“You must not take ‘my comments on yom* 
personal characteristics as sneers and disparage- 
ments. If you do you will find me an impossible 
man to have any relations with. I tell you you 
are a ruffian exactly as an oculist might tell you 
that you arc astigmatic. I will tell you now 
more precisely whnt 1 mean — ^if I have done so 
already you have brought the repetition on your- 
self. 

“ Somebody in London society who likes in- 
teresting people meets you and invites you to 
dinner. He asks you to take in a bishop’s wife. 
You entertain her with deep- voiced outpourings 
of your scorn for the hypocrisy and snobbery of 
the Church, finishing up with a touch of poetry 
about Mary Magdalene and her relations with 
Jesus. When the poor lady escapes to the drawing- 
room and you find yourself between the bishop 
and Edmund Gosse, you turn the conversation 
on to the genius of Rops, and probably produce 
a specimen of his work, broadening your language 
at the same time into that of the forecastle of a 
pirate sloop. 

“ And if you observe the least sign of restiveness 
or discomfort on the part of the twain, you re- 
double your energy of expression and barb it 
with open and angry scorn. When they escape 
upstairs in their turn, they condole with one 
another. Gosse says, ‘ My God, what a man ! ’ 
The bishop says, ‘ Oh, impossible ; quite impos- 
' sible ! ’ 

“ Now though this particular picture is a fancy 
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one, it is not founded on any lies that people 
have told me. I have seen and heard you do 
such things ; I have been condoled with, and 
have had to admit that you are a monster, and 
that clever as you are, it is impossible to ask 
anyone to meet you unless they are prepared to 
stand anything that the uttermost freemasonry 
of the very freest thought and expression in the 
boldest circles can venture on. Poor old Adolphe 
Adam used to run away from Beethoven’s sym- 
phofiies crying ‘ J’aime la musique qui me beree ! ’ 
You would have run after him with a trombone 
blaring Beethoven’s *toost challenging themes into 
his ears. 

“ Now intensely disagreeable as this was to our 
Adams and snobs and conventional people in 
general, it was not at all disagreeable to me. It 
was qmte genuine and natural, like Beethoven 
walking truculently through the court group with 
his hat thrust down on his eyebrows when Goethe 
stood aside politely hat in hand like a good Geheim- 
rath. "When Beethoven’s brother put ‘ Landbe- 
sitzer ’ (Landed Proprietor) on his \isiting card, 
Beethoven put ‘ Hirnbesitzer ’ (Brain Owner) on 
his. All that was ruffianism on Beethoven’s part ; 
but it was an assertion of real values ; and the man 
who asserts real values cannot be passed over 
by nobodies, or dishked by somebodies, merely 
because he asserts them in a ruffianly way. And 
your ruffianism was on the whole of this description. 
If it had been aristocratic insolence and impatience 

of self-restraint like that of C or D , 

it would have* been intolerable. As it was, I 
liked it. 
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“ But — ^and here is the point of insisting on it 
as I do — ^it damaged you socially. It must have 
agoiuzcd Wilde, not merely because he was a 
snob and could hear Shakespeare saying, ‘Harris 
with his teeth ever in the plump calf of prosperity,’ 
but because he shrank from seeing nice and innocent 
people wounded and scorned merely because they 
were not gemuses. But Wilde did not greatly" 
matter socially ; what did matter was that though 
one could ask you to meet Julia Frankau and 
Lady Jessica Sykes, one could not ask you to facet 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. You may say ‘ God be 
praised for that ! I never wanted to meet Mrs. 
Humphry Ward.’ All the same, you cannot have 
a career in London as a journalist and politician 
unless you can be trusted to take Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in to dinner and leave her under the im- 
pression that you are either a very respectable or 
a very charming man. 

“ You may say that this may be true, but why 
rub it into you now that you are out of London ? 
W’^ell, you are out of London; but you have left 
a reputation there, part of which consists of a 
vague impression that in some way or other you 
made yourself impossible and had to go off to 
Monte Carlo and then to America, where you 
publicly shook the dust of London from your 
feet. People whose curiosity is roused by your 
writings ask, ‘ What was wiong with Frank 
H[arris ? Wasn’t he a Jew, or a financial 
blackmailer- journalist, or another Verlaine, or 
a German spy, or something ? ’ It is neces- 
sary to reply, ‘ No : he was simply' the most 
impossible ruffian on the face of the earth,’ and 
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explain in the sense in which I have explained 
above. . . . 

“ As to myself, of course I am a mflBan. Set 
a ruffian to catch a ruffian. But I am only 
ruffianly nor-nor-west. Though it be ruffianism, 
yet there’s method m’t. . . .” 

Now all this, coupled with the remarks Sha%v 
liad already made about Hariis’s work in his 
preface to “ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” gives 
a very true idea of the man from one point of 
view. But it cannot be regaided as complete in 
anothei sense. What Shaw docs not, apparently, 
see IS that the Harris of “ Sonia,” “ The Magic 
Glasses,” and “ The Miracle of the Stigmata ” is 
just as much the Hairis of real life as is the violent 
denouncer of wars, snobs and capitalists. The 
man who no doubt did terrify Wilde on occasion 
is the same man whose heart-felt winning sympathy 
drew from him those deeply intimate confessions 
which Harris has since given to the world. Only 
a man who can love greatly can feel intensely 
enough to lash out with a will. A naturally 
sympathetic man is invariably a good hater. The 
two things are part and parcel of the same thing, 
as Shaw has shown, but they exist together, in 
the man and his work, at one and the same time, 
which Shaw does not seem to realize. The too 
sensitive spirit masks itself before the world. 
Ilai lis IS supersensitive, and his mask is all the 
more Jrightemng. He has pawned his own things 
a hundred times m order to help friends in distress 
(no doubt accompanying the deeds with loud and 
savoury oaths) *and he is one of those strange, 
occasionafiy awkward, people who arc quite in- 
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capable of attaching the smallest consequence to 
money, except for the immediate use it has in 
helping others or spending royally. He is indeed 
a monster according to all conventional standards, 
hut his monstiosity only offends the shallow people 
who can’t see beyond it — ^to the soul of greatness 
underneath it — and they are the people who simply 
aren’t ivorth propitiating. “Harris,” said Shaw" 
on another occasion, “was bom an outlaw, and 
will never be anything else.” That is strictly 
true. All the higher wisdom we poor mdrtals 
enjoy comes fiom the few choice spirits who stand 
outside and above the common law. 

:!!**** 

A man reveals himself best in his private corie- 
spondence. Here only does he “ let himself go.” 
Here only do his inner thoughts come to light, 
marked by his every characteristic. It was my 
joy to be Harris’s most constant English corre- 
spondent between the years 1914 and 1919, 
w^hen even his chief admirers and friends had 
turned then backs on him. This was not because 
I agreed with his attitude towards the war. Indeed 
I frequently wrote and ciiticizcd the views he was 
expressing. I suppose it was because I happen 
to have been born with a faculty for friendship 
which transcends all my other feelings. At any 
rate, I want him now to picture himself to my 
readers as I saw him all through those disastrous 
times. He has been neglected quite long enough. 
Sooner or later we must wake up to the fact that 
an appreciation of genius is a ^ higher form of 
natriotism than a depreciation of Germans (or 
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whatever other lace we happen to be fighting). 
Our Shakespeares, not our soldiers, redeem us in 
the sight of the world. And we mustn’t always 
be content to leave our biggest people to the 
justice and honour of posterity. “ Future Re- 
nown ” is certainly a pleasant prospect, but it 
isn’t enough. It is not, I think, unreasonable to 
ask that our men of genius should be rewarded 
by (shall we say ?) half the comfoit and security 
enjoyed by the secretary of a Football League. 

* Sjj 5|C ^ ^ 5}» 

Septcynher 30 , 1915 . 

I don’t know how to thank you enough for 
your brave, kind, sympathetic letter : it has done 
me good, quickening and encouraging me in this 
mad world. . . . From the enclosed article, you 
will see that I am preaching a generous peace 
even to Germans. . . . The baser sort of English 
journalists say I have been bought by the Germans 
(to praise the Fiench in and out of season ?). 
If only someone would pay me for preaching what 
I believe, I should rejoice. No such luck, I’m 
afraid. And the English at any rate ought to 
know that I can’t be bought to praise or even 
tolerate what I dislike — or did the Boeis pay me 
too, that I ruined myself defending them ? 

November 4 , 1915 

Your charming, kindly letter touched me deeply : 
the bolder front we turn to the world, the sorer 
is the heart. All my life I have been an exile ; 
but as age corner on transplanting’s like amputa- 
tion, one’s apt to bleed to death. Shakespeare 

8 
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says : “ ’Tis honour with most lands to be at 
odds.” I have always felt at odds with every 
land, and now, weie I given to self-pity, I could 
arrange a moving tale : friends and money lost ; 
health shaken ; universal contempt ; unpopular 
opinions ; exiled and old — 

Better men fared thus befoie you. 

Fired their ringing shot and passed 
Hotly charged though broke at last. 

But even that is not my humour completely. 
Life’s a noble, gorgeous gift ; I accept good and 
ill with gratitude ; luck’s a blessing and ill-luck’s 
a greater blessing still if we will but find the 
soul of goodness in it. Yet for the moment I’m 
sad and depressed, and another verse, a bitter 
one, rings in my memory ; 

Ay, look • high heaven and earth ail from the prime founda- 
tion ; 

All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all are vain • 
Hoiror and seoin and hate and fear and indignation — 

Oh, why did I awake ’ When shall I sleep again ? 

And this : 

Be still, be still, my soul ; it is but for a season : 

Let us endure an hour and see injustice done 

But the bad moment passes and my courage holds 
and the resolve to grow as long as I can and see 
as much as may be of this God’s world. And 
so I send you greeting and thanks. They say 
I’m bought with German gold and living in a 
great apartment in the dearest hotel m New York. 
I stayed m the dear St. Regis three days in all. 
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while I was searching a lodging,, and at this 
moment I am at work as advertising agent for 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as my political 
opinions are generally detested m New York, 
and, indeed, throughout these United States. I 
cannot get work on any paper save by chance. 
On November 20th, Collier^s Weekly will publish 
an article from me entitled “ England’s Hope,” 
which will prove, among other things, that German 
efficiency is at its worst in the Army and Navy, 
because there it is enfeebled by German snobbery 
and Germany’s hereditary aristocracy and heredi- 
tary Kaiser ! But the British press will find in 
this paper another proof of “ traitorism,” by 
which the editors mean apparently unswerving 
loyalty to truth. I can only love any country 
in so far as it stands for truth and beauty and 
humanity, and I come perilously near hating 
these savage Germanic peoples with their big 
bellies and combative instincts. I prefer the Celts, 
who chensh a humane ideal and can be moved 
by abstract and ideal causes. . . . I’m trying to 
build up another home — all to begin over again; 
but a brave heart finds the toil a new and en- 
chanting adventure. . . . I’ve learned life’s chief 
lessons very thoroughly and it doesn’t, frighten 
me. But that the British should yell hate and 
fui-y at me because I sell myself makes me smile, 
even were the accusation true, for they are accus- 
tomed to expect it in their favourites. Why did 
Winston Churchill cross the floor of the House, 
take office under the Liberals and attack the 
Umomsts ? Why did Thingumbob shuffle off his 
belief in Free Trade and take up the cudgels for 
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Protection? Simply for a peerage. And these 
men had comparatively no temptation. They had 
not been rmned by illegality, broken in health 
by an unjust imprisonment, exiled in poverty 
and age, . . . 

Fehruary 8 , 1916 

It seems ages since I heard from you, though I 
hear of you now and again. I’m almost afraid 
that my war-book, “ England or Germany ? ” 
must have hurt or disappointed you. Yet I 'say 
to myself that no opinion of yours would change 
my estimate of your character and disposition. 
Tired of consoling myself with reasomngs, I write 
frankly to you . I hope I’ve said or done nothing 
to alienate you, and I am conscious of being as 
affectionately minded towards you as ever. This 
square (Washington Square) is as large as Trafalgar 
Square. Fifth Avenue runs into the middle of 
it and at the juncture there’s a meamngless arch, 
which, however useless and in itself foolish, has 
in winter, when festooned with snow or gleaming 
with icicles, a certain aesthetic value. To-night I 
saw it in hard frost, the sky purple with rain of 
diamonds, and above the arch a cross in golden 
fire on the spire of some Catholic Church. This 
New York is hard and shallow and greedy as an 
old whore : the most terrible city in the world 
for the weakhng or artist or scientist, or, indeed, 
any man of genius or distinction. This people 
loves education and endows it with an incomparable 
mumficence, but it cares nothing for the flower 
and fruit and object of education — men and women 
of talent. Americans are appallingly purblind and 
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self-satisfied. There ! I’ve fired off .my Jeremiad, 
and can now tell you I’m fairly content as adver- 
tising manager of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company and of the Union Pacific. I can 
run across the Continent from side to side and 
study the people east and west and find a little 
time besides for writing. . . . This war is evidently 
going on for at least another year — a long struggle 
between Rome and Carthage again, land power 
against sea power, a game all will lose at. . . . 
To-morrow I’m off to Virginia. Do tell me about 
London in yom’ next : is there any suffering or 
are the poor better off than before ? 

April 5, 191C 

Your letter did me a lot of good : it chimed 
in with my thought. I’ve not been able to explain 
lately why new stories come to me so rarely now, 
whereas portraits of men I’ve known are always 
suggesting themselves. I’ve always thought the 
stories higher, more creative in character. Now 
you tell me that though my stories are of the 
best, still my critical portraits and biographies 
are better. I’m glad, though by no means so 
sure of their Mi[)oiiou( \ as you are, for it’s easier 
to write a “ Portrait ” like that of Burton or 
Renan than a story like “ The Enghsh Saint,” 
or “The Miracle of the Stigmata.” But in one 
point I’m pretty sure you are mistaken. I regard 
iL as a duty to draw the portraits of my contem- 
poraries. I always felt that St. Paul and Ben 
Jonson missed the chance of their lives writing 
their own life^tory and plays, instead of the 
history of the greater men whom they had met. 
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But it’s surely different when you pass from con- 
temporaries to those you’ve never met. What 
can I say about Balzac or Cervantes, Charles V, 
Napoleon or Columbus — ^to take only those in 
whom I’ve been especially interested — ^that a more 
careful and younger student might not be able 
to surpass ? But no one will ever write of Carlyle 
or Renan or Davidson or Maupassant or Verlaine 
or France, in the future, without bottoming himself 
on my work. Every new “ Portrait ” I do of 
the Shining Ones I have known is sure to increase 
my readeis in all the time to come ; and it would 
surely be better for me to spend all the time I 
can on my own history rather than on the history 
of Balzac or Napoleon. The one I must know 
better than anyone else can ever know it. Tell 
me ; don’t you, on second thoughts, agree with 
me ? But alas ! here no one seems to want my 
work especially. I’ve hawked about my Portraits 
and no one will take ’em. But then these brainless 
Americans, fiUed with vain hatred of what they 
call my pro-German attitude, will not take my 
stories either : they prefer the trash and drivel 
of little love stories intended to excite the amorous 
propensities of boys and girls. . . . Bit by bit 
I’m getting poorer, though I’m once more after 
a fortune. Well, it’s on the knees of the gods 
and I don’t whimper, for their judgment must be 
a vindication in time. . . . Meanwhile, Ave atqm 
Vale. Sometimes I think my foot is in the stirrup. 

April 25 , 1916 . 

I’m about to work desperately,'' for I’ve given 
up bemg advertising agent. Though the pay was 
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good, it brought me no nearer the .mark of my 
high calling, so I had to chuck it. Now I’ve 
got a small interest in some Unpuncturable Pneu- 
matic Tyres. If it comes off, I’ll make a “ pile.” 
If it doesn’t, I must just hugger-mugger along, 
keeping eyes and ears and heart open for another 
chance, meanwhile working as hard as I can. 
It’s the devil to begin again at 60 when you’re 
practically unknown and altogether unappreciated ; 
but whom the gods love, they chasten, and I don’t 
complain. Every such experience enriches one 
with new knowledge, and I’m being taught in 
order to teach the more efficaciously. . . . 

July 1 , 1916 

I’ve got a magazine at last. I am going to 
fight for Peace and Goodwill to Men and for fair- 
play to all and truth. I need not tell you, I hope, 
that I love France more than Germany, and 
have always talked in that way. The Germans 
here would not even publish my war-book or help 
me to find a publisher. . . . 

August 14 , 1916 . 

You may find me pro-Irish and pro-French, 
but I’m not conscious of being anti anything. 
Ilowevc'i, in war-time reason is at a discount and 
my time will probably come when men recover 
their partial sanity; but even then they’ll hate 
me for having kept aloof. ... I hate your being 
a soldier in these woeful days. 

September 19 , 1916 . 

I hope time* may be given me to do all my 
work. I have a sort of behef that no one dies 
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in this worl^ till their soul dies, and I am afraid 
my time may be near at hand because I do not 
seem to have grown in America. There is a sort 
of arrest in my development through this trans- 
plantation. It IS a harsh unfriendly climate for 
the soul — ^this one of New York — and I have no 
roots here. I put out little tendrils now and 
then, but they all get nipped. ... I want the 
war to end. I want to get back to my frank, 
friendly French people again. . . , Don’t be afraid 
of excessive hero-worship ; after assimilating all 
of another’s spirit that we need, our own ego 
quickly reacts and recovers its own poise and 
balance. As a boy, I was hypnotized by one man 
ten years my elder, and for two years did not 
regain my centre of gravity. Then I became 
myself again and never lost my own soul after- 
wards. ... I have found it hard to live even 
in America. I don’t mean hard to earn my living ; 
I mean that the soul suffers, the mind withers, 
the sympathies are all frost-bitten in this selfish, 
individualist, pushing, vulgar crowd. Your warm 
flattering letters have helped me to face this all- 
hating, all-envying, all-deriding world. ... I want 
to begin my second volume of “ Contemporary 
Portraits ” with Bernard Shaw, whom, like your- 
self, I regard as the only first-rate figure in the 
England of to-day. I consider Shaw’s an almost 
ideal life. At any rate I do not know fault enough 
in him to make his portrait really fine, for, as I 
have said, the shadows must be in proportion to 
the high lights. I know nothing whatever against 
his private life, and his public services, both of 
courage and brains, are of the first order. I only 
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know one person I shall find as difficult to draw, 
and that is Alfred Russel Wallace, who was the 
sweetest and noblest person I have ever met. . . . 

December 12 , 1916 

My autobiography will, of course, include in- 
timate portraits of my contemporaries, much more 
intimate than I could put in print for general 
use I shall not write it at all unless I am able 
to write it with absolute freedom and fidelity 
to fact. The reason I told you of Gautier’s 
portraits was that he has written one on Balzac 
that puts the rest completely in the shade. I 
do not know how to criticize it. If I had read it 
before I had done my own portraits, I should 
have given him the credit for being first in the 
new field, all on the strength of this one on Balzac, 
which, however, has two weak points in it. It 
does not attempt to classify Balzac, to put him 
in his place among great men ; nor does it give 
us that intimate knowledge of his relations with 
women which we ought to have. Gautier tells 
us that he is going to do it and then does not do 
it — ^a fatal gap. He does not even tell us how 
Balzac regarded women , he just fails to tell 
us what we most want to know. ... I always 
put Balzac with Goethe and Shakespeare, in spite 
of his lack of certain artist qualities which I must 
love. But when you say that he interests you 
far more than Christ, I cannot go with you. No 
one to me is as great as Jesus ; no one has reached 
his sweetness and height. ... To say nothing of 
the Jesus story ?ind Paul’s Epistles, I would rather 
have written Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon 
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than anything else I know. I wish I could show 
you pieces in them, but read them and the jewels 
will stand out impossible to be overlooked. Fancy 
a person writing of love : 

I sleep but my heart waketh ; 

It IS the voice of the beloved that knocketh. 

I never give an opinion on books that I have not 
been able to read two or three times. Memory, 
after all, is the prototype of the good critic; 
simply lets the poor book drop through its meshes 
into obhvion and rescues the best scenes or charac- 
ters of the best books. 

You tell me I am able to put more creative power 
into real circumstances and real people than into 
imaginary characters. If you are right, it probably 
comes from the fact that I began to write late 
in life. My earliest short story dates from about 
’90 and was not written much before I was five 
and thirty. As one gets older, one’s love of fiction 
diminishes and one becomes entranced by the 
magical possibilities of reahty. One of the chief 
merits in me, I thmk, is that I love life more 
passionately every year I live and enjoy it more 
intensely. . . . We picture character through 
words. I should have liked to have pictured one 
character through deeds alone, but actions are a 
recalcitrant medium and such a story would be 
like hammered bronze. 

January 28, 1917. 

You ask me whether Wilde told me the story 
of the boy in th(‘ ball. Unpath’d Waters.”) 
Vf:>« tbp first idea of the story came from Wilde 
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but the ending of it, that the boy was not in the 
ball, was my idea. Wilde told it me one night 
very casually, saying he had a story. I said of 
course the boy must not be in the ball at the 
end, so that the man could have worsted his 
critics if he only had had the self-confidence of 
virtue, but his cheating had weakened Mm and 
so he came to grief. The moment I said it, Oscar 
jumped at the idea and said : “ Oh ! Frank, 

what a splendid ending ; but that makes the 
story* yours ; I have no more interest in it ; you 
must write it.” He never wrote it, I believe, but 
I heard him telhng it once afterwards with my 
addition, saying at the end laughing : “ This is 
our story, Frank.” So I told it, adding all the 
modern scientific stuff to give it probability as I 
thought, or to put round it a sort of haze of the 
actual. ... If it had not been for English puri- 
tanism and American puritamsm, I should have 
written better short stories than any I have done. 
My best love story is in “The Bomb,” and even 
there the pubhsher, helped by the punter, refused 
to pubKsh it unless I rewrote the love meetings 
and draped the figures ; they simply forced me 
to re-do it, and I assure you it worsened it. Just 
because my hero was going to show absolute 
self-abnegation, I thought myself justified in 
painting the physical attraction nakedly. Then 
I had to cut out all the bodily urge and delightful 
intoxication. Of course I never saw any of the 
people in “ The Bomb,” though Shaw said he 
had met Mrs. Parsons when she came to London. 
Lingg I took fjom the portrait given of him in 
some newspapers, and I idealized him into the 
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spirit of revolution, giving him certainly a bigger 
mind than he had and basing his revolt on truth 
as on a rock. Schnaubelt I took as the type of 
a first-class cultured mediocrity. Lingg is the 
natural instrument and helper, and I thought it 
significant that the lieutenant should kill others 
and that the master revolutionary should kill 
himself. The love story in the book is purely 
imaginary, though of course heated by my own 
experience, coloured by my own passion. I had 
drawn an American woman in “ A Modern Idyll” 
— a coquette, who uses the cooler nature of woman 
to excite and madden the man. This time in 
Elsie I wanted to give a picture of all but the 
best type of woman — a creature splendidly en- 
dowed physically. Your praise makes me think 
of Meredith when he says in one of his letters 
that too much praise is not good for us ; we want 
just enough to incite us to do our best — enough, 
if you will, to do better than our best, but never 
enough to make us persuade ourselves that in 
us humanity has reached its zenith. I do not 
know how to thank you for all your kindness to 
me. It has been hard to hve here; so httle 
affection in the place, so little kindness. It is 
like working in a devilish machine shop among 
strangers. I have never felt myself so outcast 
before. Your letters have helped me to live. 

January 31 , 1917 . 

You reproach me for not thinking more of 
Bernard Shaw, and you advise me to read him 
all over again and try to do justice to his genius. 
None of us can see all things fairly, much less aU 
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men, and our contemporaries usually come to 
us like the goddesses m Virgil, clothed with a 
mist, and alas ! their movement strikes us as 
anything but divine : Incessu non patuit Deus. 
Of course I try to do all my contemporaries justice, 
especially Shaw, who is not only the greatest 
of them, but the only one who recogmzes the 
chief obligation of greatness by trying to do justice 
to his peers. ... I have always spoken and 
written of Shaw as the biggest Englishman of his 
time, the only original and fine mind of his day ; 
and his character, too, is as nobly independent 
as his mind ; but he has brought up with him 
from earlier years a sort of tartness which I do 
not care for. By the way, I am amused by dis- 
covering that he thinks the same of me, for he 
advises me in his latest letter, to put vinegar 
and not bitter into my salad. I suppose because 
we are both standing on somewhat the same 
level, and looking at much the same things, we 
cannot understand the tremendous discrepancies of 
vision. . . .You say you will never be able to see 
with me* as to the Bible, and you scoff at divine 
perfection. The portrait of Jesus, you say, is 
“ inhumanly perfect.” True, true, true — ^but there 
is no chapter in all hterature to me greater than 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes. Job, too, is a 
great work, and Isaiah, and the Song of Solomon. 
And then there is Jesus and Paul — ^Paul a greater 
St. Bernard — ^the greatest of all the saints militant. 
And Jesus, the man who first discovered the soul 
and first brought love into life, made it the prin- 
ciple of all our actions, the Sun of all our seeing. 
He had imperfections enough. I always see his 
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hands in the hair of Mary Magdalene, and she is 
not at his feet but on his heart. Where else did 
he learn “Much shall be forgiven her, for she 
loved much ? ” He made lots of mistakes, and 
then that final mistake, the going up to Jerusalem 
heralded by triumph on all the sunlit ways — 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” Was there ever such a divine blunder ? 

March 27, 1917 

Another milestone on the dreadful road, another 
month’s magazine edited. I got on board a water- 
logged ship in July last. Now I’ve stopped the 
big leaks and the ship is sea-worthy. A last 
effort and I shall probably get the last few years 
of my life free from money troubles and a chance 
to write four or five terrible and beautiful volumes 
of autobiography, truer and more joyful than 
anything yet conceived. What do you think of 
that ? How I kissed the girls and met my peers 
and joyed and feasted and loved and had a great 
life, able every year to mark growth right up to 
the present time. A gorgeous delightful life which 
has shown me every corner of this wonderful 
world ; for I lived in the greatest period of re- 
corded time, saw the first airship, a ship heavier 
than air, rise from the ground and circle over 
me, with thimder of machines working, and then 
soar higher and higher into the blue above the 
startled birds while we below gazed in ecstasy 
through tears of joy. I saw, too, the first sub- 
marine and knew that man having conquered 
the sea and air would go on until he conquered 
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For the moment he could measure the movement 
of the stars mathematical formula of his own 
conceiving; the moment, laws in his mind are 
laws by which the suns grow and move and have 
their being, he possesses the key to the universe 
and can solve all problems, gratify his every desire. 
He is a god incarnate and can make of life what 
- he will. And instead of realizing the vision 
splendid, he is intent now on murdering his fellow- 
man and stealing his territory and his trade, and 
is altogether given over to hatreds and vileness ; 
he is making of the fairest of lands a butcher’s 
shop, where human beings are being carved and 
killed by the thousand. The silly little brute. 
No wonder my heart grows sick — 

How long, O Lord, how long 
Shall thy servant linger. 

She who shall right the wrong. 

And make the oppressed strong. 

Sweet morrow brmg hei ! 

Never mind ; the sun’s still shining ; love is still 
possible, and no one who knows what beauty is 
can wish to die. 

April SO, 1918 

You ask me what I think of Wells and whether 
I have done any portrait of him. You say you 
are greatly interested in him. I was more interested 
in him in the beginning than m anyone, but when 
his great success came with “ Tono Bungay ” and 
“Ann Veronica” I found it impossible to read 
him. I read the first chapters of “ Machiavelli ” 
with intensest interest, and then broke off alto- 
gether. “Mr. Britlmg” I forced myself to read 
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from stait to finish ; there are some good bits in 
it towards the end, a page or two that has been 
lived, but the whole thing is insular, over-strained, 
silly, and I’m sure nobody will read it in the 
future. I have no patience with the fellow and 
his nonsensical diatribes against the Germans whom 
he knows nothing about. Surely we can fight 
the Germans without shrieking filthy insults at 
them as if we were corner boys in a low prize- 
fight. It humiliates me that Wells and Arnold 
Bennett should be such fools. All the best bpoks 
on the war have come from French sources. “ Le 
Feu” of Henri Barbusse is worth more than all 
the English have written. Wells’s “ God ” books, 
too, are inept ; they expose his innate silliness ; 
he writes like a bishop ! When I first knew him 
he had a strong cockney accent and talked about 
“ lydies,” and now he puts on airs and an Oxford 
accent that would bear. But the man who can 
go so utterly wrong over this wretched war is 
not one of the sacred guides who steer humanity. 
Fancy his saying that Germany must be blotted 
out! I wonder how many Wellses we , would 
sacrifice rather than blot out Germany ? The 
chief thing about great men is that they belong 
to no country and hardly to any time; they 
may be shadows but, hke all shadows, point to 
the sun. . . . The moral aspect of the war has 
changed. The shameful aggressions of the Germans 
in Russia, the disgraceful steahng of Batoum and 
Kars, and the handing over of the whole of that 
fertile province of Georgia to the unspeakable 
Turk, IS one of those crimes that can never be 
forgiven, and for a year now I have seen that 
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the Germans must be beaten. We go perpetually 
the wrong way about it, but still it will be done ; 
so, for the first time, I am at one with my kind, 
and though not so savage as the majority of men 
have managed to make themselves, perhaps not 
less determined. . . . You ask for details of my 
daily life. I wake about eight in the morning, 
'get a grape-fruit and a couple of cups of tea and 
write or dictate till twelve-thirty ; then I get 
up and dress. I try to go out for five or ten 
minutes’ walk or run before my lunch at one- 
thirty ; fiom two-thirty to thiee-thiity I snoozel ; 
at three-thirty I go to the office to see people, 
deal with correspondence, calls, etc. ; from six 
to seven-thirty I take a walk if I can; then I 
come in and have a cup of soup, no bread ; after- 
wards I either read or correct mannsciiiifc till one 
o’clock. Then I am supposed to go to bed; but 
if I have taken any coffee during the day, and it 
is a perpetual temptation to me, I probably do 
not sleep till three or four and pay for it by feehng 
tired and worn out next morning. . . . 

f 

June 12, 1918 

I had no idea, till I got your letter, that the 
Russians had behaved badly in Asia Minor. You 
say the Russian has done his j'ob by “absolute 
savagery,” I have always liked and admired the 
Russians immensely. The Turk has been guilty 
of savagery again and again — we have proofs of 
that — ^and worse savagery of all, has given himself 
up to mere selfish sensuality; but the Russian 
has done fine work and I think will found a very 
high civilization, though I’m afraid the Bolsheviki 

9 
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have bitten off more than they can chew. Still, ' 
I have met Lenin and Trotzky, and have a very 
high opimon of them. Trotzky spent a few hours 
with me the day before he left America. I begged 
him to be content with getting the land for the 
people, but he was sure that the Russian people 
were ripe for a complete social revolution. I am 
afraid he was mistaken. ... 

August 8, 1918 

They have given up trying to call me a pro- 
German here and now say I am anti-British, the 
one label being as absurd as the other. . . . Curious, 
IS it not, that poor old crusted Tory Lansdowne 
should write so nobly m favour of reason and 
peace, and men with a real touch of genius like 
Lloyd George should write so ignobly and stupidly ? 
But if I said even this much they would declare 
here that I was writing against England : “ stab- 
bing England in the back ” is the favourite 
American expression now. God help us all, for 
we have fallen on evil days and evil tongues ! 
Your appreciation of my work is a perpetual 
incentive to me, and I need some incentive. I’m 
tired to death and growing weary. I shan’t be 
sorry to say the Nunc Dimittis. Men are more 
idiotic than ever ! 

September 5, 1919. 

While you are fightmg flies and fleas in Bagdad, 
I am fighting to get some money in America, so 
that I may return as quickly as possible to Pans 
and write my autobiography. First, however, I 
want to go round ihe world for^the third time. 
I want to go through Siberia to Pci.rograd and 
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see Lenin and Trotzky and their wo^derful com- 
munist republic. Then I want to go to Germany 
— ^to Berhn and Dresden, ’ then to Vienna, then 
to Munich and through north Italy to Paris, I 
want three volumes of my autobiography to be 
terminated by these three voyages round the 
world. The first that ended in ’76, the next in 
’95, and then this third one now. Up to the en- 
trance of America into the war I did not age in 
my opinion. I was just as keen about life and 
living as ever ; filled with hope in the development 
of man and in his spiritual growth. Two years 
m America under this cursed Wilson regime have 
almost broken me, I do not mean in health, but 
in hope and belief in humanity. He is such a 
hjTpocrite, such a liar. He has debased the moral 
currency of the world and I want to plead for 
his impeachment, but I can get no one to listen. 
Americans care for nothing except getting rich ; 
a pretty wife and a new motor car are all they 
think of. I want to get away from the thin mouths 
and heavy jaws and brainless greed of the Common. 
Bacon’s great word is ever in my mouth : “ The 
crowd incapable of perfectness.” This coimtry 
has taught me good things in England ; that the 
aristocracy, besides giving the standard of manners, 
keeps up the standard of honour. Here there 
are no manners and no honour and as little honesty 
as possible. Oh, I am sick at heart, sick to death. 
But what is the use of giving a younger man my 
discouragements and disappointments, my doubt- 
ings and despair. The ruin of Vienna affects 
me as a personal injury. It was the only capital 
besides Paris and London that had a soul, and 
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this Wilson has killed it. No wonder I call Wilson, ' 
George and Clemenceau, the World, the Flesh 
and the Devil. And now I am going to write 
my leader for this month’s magazine— “ The 
League of Dam-Nations by Greed out of Lies.”. . . 
After going round the world, I will get back to 
Pans and spend three or four years writing these 
three or four volumes of autobiography, and "" 
then I want to pull the curtain down and go out. 

I have had enough of the show. The last et 
that I thought would crown all has turned" the 
great drama into the commonest knock-out farce, 
and the taste of it is in my mouth and will be 
till I die. . . . 
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T his is a biographical age. For the first 
time in the literature of our country, 
biography as an independent art is coming 
into its own. Until now we have had no conscious 
art of biography. I say this in spite of the very 
obvious art in such works as Boswell’s “ Johnson,’^ 
and Mrs. Gaskell’s “Brontes.” But if art means 
an}d:hing, it means selection; and until the year 
1910 it had never entered into the head of any 
biographer that his work could be as free of its 
subject as the Venus of Milo, the Falstaff of 
Shakespeare, or the Philip of Velasquez. When 
all’s said, the art of the biographer is the art of 
the dramatist. He has a story t© tell and a 
portrait to paint. If the story is to grip, it must 
have its climax in the right place, its drama 
artistically presc'nii'd If the portrait is to live, 
it must be painted in shadows and high-hghts ; 
the many-coloured mantle of life must be shown 
in true perspective ; hidden motives must be 
icv(‘alc‘d, the mainsprings of action brought to 
hght, the soul of man exposed to view. 

When Boswell set out to write his “ Life of 
Johnson,” he §tarted with the conscious object of 
getting as much of Johnson on to paper as he 

13j 
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could. Every letter that Johnson wrote, every 
trivial detail of his everyday life, every comment 
he made on any stupid oecui K‘n(\'--nol]nng was 
too absurd, too slight, too redmidant for inclusion. 
The consequence is that we get an amazing mass 
of material which, because of the author’s nar- 

•*» S 

native charpi, is wonderfully entertaining, but the 
essential Johnson is lost in the maze. Boswell’s ' 
extraordinary knack of making “ good copy ” has 
bhnd^ his qritics to the central fault of the book. 
It is a masterpiece of„the Insignificant. 

Bozzy’s monumental work practically laid waste 
the art of biography as practised by many eminent 
writers in the nineteenth century. Lockhart, 
Foster, Froude and the rest imagined (poor 
innocent souls !) that the Gospel must be written 
according to St. Boswell, and they laboured away 
at their dreary tomes with a painstaking solicitude 
which one cannot . sufficiently admire — and pity ! 
They all told at great length everything about 
their heroes that^o one wanted to know. They 
succeeded magnificently in burying their giants 
under a mountain of facts. Until the yedr 1910 
there was hsirdly a biography in the English 
language that would not have 15een improved 
out of all recognition by being cut down to half 
its published size; and even then, not one of 
them (except Boswell and, perhaps, Mrs. Gaskell) 
would be as interesting as a good novel. 

The mere suggestion that a biography should 
be as interesting as ,a novel will make some people 
stare. Bui if cni." 0 |a:tist cannot make a single 
subject drawn from real life a thousand times 
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characters, he had better diet himsejf on opram. 
And that is where the whole trouble lies. We 
have had no artist-biographers. All our so-called 
great biographers have been either slavish disciples 
of the men they have tried to depict, or mere 
hack-work journalists. They have been incapable 
both of art and truth. They have laboriously 
manufactured their heroes’ shrouds. . . . ' 

Quietly, in the year 191<k the first great bio- 
graphical work of art in me Enghsh language 
was* finished. Quietly, too,* privately printed and 
subscribed for, it was issued in 1916. The author, 
Frank Hams, had recreated his subject, Oscar 
Wilde, and unfolded the astoimding drama, with 
an unequalled intimacy, power, vividness , and 
truth. It estabhshed an epoch in literary history 
and created a biographical tradition in its kind.'- 
Two years later, Strachey’s “^Eminent Vic- 
torians ” was given to the ^worJtE The world 
recehn'd it wifh approbation. The worki, for 
once, was quite right. Straehef'’s art-r-m its de- 
tached, historical, impersonal wny— is just as new 
to our literature as Harrises,,* He approaches his 
subjects, of course, from a totally different angle; 
he writes as a student, not as a friend ; but he 
has all the probmg power, the high impartiality, 
the born story-teller’s enchantment, the emotion, 
colour, .truth, creative vitahty of a supreme artist. 
There is, besides, ■'a sub-curreht* of ironic humour 
in his work that gives i^^an exquisite flavouring 
and supphes the personal Waote, the ego-element, 
without which any mere .display of literary ex- 
cellence is cold, and lifeless. | 

Again, in his “ Life of Queen Victoria,’ ’^Strachey 
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played ducks and drakes with our academical 
liistoriographers, and wrote a book as free, har- 
monious, independent and perfectly balanced as 
the finest novel imaginable. It is not just a 
“ Life of Victoria ” that happens to be a work 
of art, but a work of art that happens to be a “ Life 
of Victoria.” In style, treatment, construction and 
poise it is a masterpiece, infinitely more fascinating 
than any novel I know, and incomparably the 
greatest piece of historical biography in the English 
language. ... ■ 

The man who has thus lifted biography at a 
bound to its rightful place among the arts is not 
easy to describe. Physically, he is tall and thin, 
and one has the impression that he is exceptionally 
frail. He wears spectacles, has a fairly long 
reddish beard and brushes his hair flat across the 
head- A pointed, thin nose and long, narrow 
face accentuate those scholarly and aristocratic 
qualities which his personality and his writings 
suggest. Perhaps the most striking thing about 
him at a first glance is an intense and restless 
nervousness. This gives him a bashful and timid 
manner, not without grace, emphasized by long, 
tremulous, tapering fingers and a high-pitched 
quavering voice. 

Lytton Strachey is nothing if not diligent. He 
doesn’t turn his work out with the feverish, furtive 
haste of most modern authors. Shortly after the 
appearance of “ Queen Victoria,” I was limching 
with him at the Cafe Royal, and he told me that 
the work and study he had expended on his latest 
biography had left him tired ouL “ I have to 
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he said ; “ it isn't so much the noises of London 
that prevent concentration, but the constant social 
calls upon one’s time — thie exits and entrances. 
It has taken me three years solid work to write 
‘ Victoria,’ and I am now suffering from mental 
prostration.” 

“ How does it feel to be the author of a best- 
seller ? ” I asked. 

“ It leaves me unmoved,” he rejoined ; “ indeed 
the success of my work is beginning to make me 
question its merit. Can a popular author be a 
good one ? ” 

“ It’s uncommon,” I said, “ but it’s not im- 
possible. Look at Shakespeare and Shaw ! ” 

“ I wonder if Shakespeare really is popular ? ” 
he queried. 

“Not a doubt of it! Even m England!” I* 
cried. 

“You set me rather a high standard ! ” he 
returned. “ By the way, have you ever read 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ ? ’* 

“ Ye^ and no. I read them at school, which 
is as 'much as i to say I’Ve forgotten them. 
WTiy ? ” 

“ Because you call my work* entirely original. 
You will find in them (shall we say ?) a foretaste 
of the Stracheyan artistry.” 

He appears to have a thorough-going affection 
for artificial writers- m general, such as Congreve, 
and for the eighteenth century in particular. He 
speaks with intense admiration of Gibbon and 
Sterne ; and he considers Boswell’s Life chiefly 
remarkable for .the sense of proximity to Johnson 
one IS made to feel. One can almost, he says. 
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hear the very voice of Johnson, even the tone’ 
' of voice in which he spoke. 

“Why don’t you now try to give us some of 
" the big Victorian thinkers and artists ? ” I asked 
him. 

He was silent for a moment, and then, in a 
hesitating manner, said : “ I think I shall write 
a play next.” That set me going. He listened 
in silence for the next five minutes while I ex- 
plained why it was vitally necessary that he should 
stick to a job he cap. do better than anyone "else, 
and not attempt a job he couldn’t hope to do as 
well as Shaw. At the end of my discourse he 
said : * “ Perhaps you are right.” 

In answer to further questions, he told me he 
would like to do a study of Queen Elizabeth. 
“ A ‘ History of the World ’ wants writing, too,” 
he remarked : “ it’s a job I’d hke to take on. 
It should be prmted in a single, neat, easily -portable 
volume. The whole thing must be a compact 
condensation of essential facts — not a series of 
moral strictures on eminent people, like most 
histories.” 

He spoke enthusiastically of Charles Darwin — 
a great subject for a biography, he said. 

“ What about Disraeli ? ” I questioned ; “ there’s 
drama for you — and character ! ” 

“ I can’t make him out,” Strachey answered ; 
“his character is so utterly contradictory. Think 
of his cynicism and his child-hke love of place ! 
The two things don’t go* together. How could 
such a brilliant, witty man be satisfied, beglam- 
oured, by such a paltry thing as ,a Premiership ? 
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one is faced with the monstrous fact that their 
author fell m love with the Garter ! ” 

“Tliat was probably the Jew in him,” I sug- 
gested : “ with an Israelite, the realist and the 
showman go hand-in-hand. ...” 

But it isn’t really of the least importance what 
particular subject Lytton Strachey chooses for 
his next work, or his next dozen works. He^ 
can relume the pageant of history and give its 
personalities the bieath of life. In his hands a 
secoftd-rate man like Cardinal Manning or Dr. 
Arnold can shine with all the lustre of an immortal 
character in romance ; and a great figure like 
Gordon or Florence Nightingale can assume epic 
significance. The tedious becomes fascinatmg 
when touched by the magic of his pen. 

One can only compare him with himself. He 
IS the Strachey of biographers. . . . 



VII 


SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 

A n unique, a flawless, executive artist- 
much too perfect to arouse vast eiithu- 
. siasm or fail to get considerable applause, 
much too rare to score any tremendous failures 
or reach any colossal heights. Not a romantic, 
but a classical actor. Such was Forbes-Robertson. 
Hence his comparative failuie in all the romantic 
Shakespearean parts he played : hence, also, his 
supreme success as Hamlet and Julius Caesar. 
These were, in fact, his only big achievements 
in the later years. The rest of the plays in his 
repertoire were unimportant and need not detain 
us. He did practically nothing for the stage, 
he gained no exceptional piestige : but he pro- 
duced the greatest tragedy and the greatest 
historical drama in our language, acting the pro- 
tagonists of both in such a faultless manner, that 
one simply had to reahze the absurdity of criticizing 
either performance. Actors with not half his skill 
had big moments the like of which he never knew, 
for the little is as often great as the great is little. 
He never soared, never had large conceptions, 
but executed with absolute nicety what he under- 
stood. And, believe me, he understood Hamlet 
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grasped the primal truth about Hamlet : that 
he IS not a bunch of romantic possibilities and 
hidden meanings. Indeed, the only thing that 
has never been said about Hamlet is the only 
thing worth saying about him : that he is the 
essence of simplicity. Tlie reason that Shake- 
speare made Hamlet pretend madness is undis- 
coverable because there is no reason. Had Shake- 
speare been adaptable to mere reason, he would 
have been incapable of creating Hamlet. Genius 
is the most utterly imreasonable thing in the 
universe, but it is always simple. It is the un- 
imaginative pedant who takes refuge in complexity. 
Shakespeare, like all geniuses, never left school, 
which means that he never ceased putting his 
tongue out at the professors ! And every suc- 
ceeding age has produced a further batch of 
professors (we call them critics nowadays) who 
have quahfied for a lunatic asylum in their logical 
endeavours to pro\^ that Hamlet was mad. Again 
and again Shakespeare spoke his heart from under 
the jester’s cap and bells. Surely this ought to 
have put the academic owls and bardolatrous 
bats on the track of the Hamlet idea ! “ Invest 

me in my motley ; give me leave to speak ray 
mind ” — ^this is the text for the exuberant, super- 
abundant genius. The desire of Jacques becomes 
the vesture of Hamlet — just Shakespeare letting 
off steam, cleansing his bosom of much “perilous 
stuff,” giving Iris soul an outlet through the mask 
of insanity. Nothing is so surely diagnostic of 
genius as a kind of wild, illogical gaiety. 

No literary criticism of Hamlet was worth 
twopence by the side of Forbes-Robertson’s 
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dramatic explanation of him. The whole thing 
"from start to finish was final in its exquisite sim- 
plicity ; nothing could possibly be said from any 
other point of view. 

Leaving entirely on one side the actor’s extra- 
ordinary physical grace and the organ-music of 
his marvellous voice, he was the only artist of 
his time — I dare guess of any time — ^who was 
Hamlet in gesture and speech. He lived in the 
period and spoke its language. Poetry was his 
natural medium of expression and mediaeval dress 
his fitting habit. One never felt that he was 
assuming a period not his own or a speech foreign 
to his everyday conversation. He did not have 
to act Hamlet : he came to hfe as Hamlet. The 
character as he conceived it (having already been 
conceived in precisely the same manner by the 
author) was the embodiment of humanity’s soul, 
not, as other actors seem to imagine, its sentiment. 
He epitomized the fine not the common aspirations 
of mankind. His was the only Hamlet who would 
actually have jumped into Ophelia’s grave — ^the 
rest would have dropped flowers into it. What 
I mean is that he was more furious at Laertes’ 
ridiculously theatrical behaviour than , grieved at 
the cause for it. His “ rogue and peasant slave ” 
soliloquy was not devised for the purpose of calling 
the king unpleasant names, but in order to find 
a reason for his own peculiarily. He arrives at 
the conclusion (impolitely oxprf'ssed by himself 
of course) that ho canT behave* m the usual con- 
ventional way. When he says that he is “ pigeon- 
livered ” he does not mean to imply that he is 
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«pectable. In bhort, lie discovers himself to be 
a man with a mind instead of a man with orthodox,’ 
opinions. 

If Goethe or Coleridge had seen this performance, 
they wouldn’t have written criticisms on “Ham- 
let”; they would simply have said : “ Go and 
see Forbes-Robertson.” People who have been 
lucky enough to see it, but who still prefer the 
romantic tours de force and stage pauses of other 
actors, should continue or commence to patronize 
melodrama and musical comedy. It is just 
possible they may appreciate the rest of Shake- 
speare’s plays, the majority of which are romantic 
melodramas or poetic-musical comedies, but they 
certainly can’t appreciate “Hamlet.” They have 
still to be modernized and still to get a souL 
Forbes-Robertson’s “ Hamlet ” was the only 
Shakespearean performance one could see twenty 
times (and twice in one day) yet wish to go on 
seeing it twenty times twenty. After which, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

When an actor has a part written for him (as 
Shaw wrote “ Caesar ” for Robertson) one may 
be sure the author considers the actor worthy 
of it. This being so, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that no actor in the world’s history was 
ever so highly complimented as Forbes-Robertson. 
Also, the highest possible praise of Robertson’s 
art is just this : he was worthy of it. First, he 
had the Cacsaiiaii fealuies and the Caesarian build 
— though I’m pretty certain Caesar hadn’t his 
voice. Next, he was. born with the Caesarian 
modernity and dignity; his inflections gave the 
essential measure of Caesar’s culture and nobflity. 
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Mommsen, in that astonishing revelation of Caesar’s- 
;\genius which so largely helps to give his book 
chief place among historical works, showing as 
it does a faculty for acute perception which no 
other historian can lay claim to, says : “ If m a 
nature so harmoniously organized there is any 
one trait to be singled out as characteristic, it is 
this — that he stood aloof from all ideology and 
everything fanciful. As a matter of course, 
Caesar was a man of passion, for without passion 
there is no genius ; but his passion was ever under 
his control.” This was exactly the impression 
Forbes-Robertson’s acting gave. He played the 
great statesman, letting us into his mind and way 
of thought so superbly, that on the strength of 
this performance alone, a nation of intellectual 
aristocrats might have made him Prime Minister 
on the spot. Though I ought to add that a nation 
of supermen would have promptly ci owned Caesar’s 
creator. 

There was something haunting about Robertson’s 
Caesar. When he bade farewell to his soldiers 
and to Egypt at the end of the play, one felt that 
the sun was undergoing eclipse, that clouds were 
passing over its face. Rufio and the rest stood 
there as the ship left the quay with shadows 
flickering amongst them, the light of their days 
buriinig low in its socket. Something had, one 
felt, gone out of their lives — and out of our lives. 
It was as if a friend had died. A strange thing, 
this — ^the haunting quality of art — a sure passport 
to immortality. Shaw makes us feel it all through, 
as he makes Cleopatra feel it. A wonderful 
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-through the plav, a big influence to fine thinking 
^^^^'’mnrahtv far higher than the one we know. 
^^What a splendid tribute to Forbes-Robertson . 
Without him, a masterpiece of art might ^ 

has been enriched beyond 

a macmificent creation was inspired by his peisonai 
charm and the perfection of his wonderful ar . 



VIII 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

I T is strange how popularity and success can 
ruin a man both morally and artistically. 
The career of Stephen Phillips was meteoric. 
He shot up and he shot down. I am told he 
reached an equilibrium towards the end, but he 
went utterly out of my life in 1910, and I never 
even saw him again. 

I sometimes question whether his w^ork will 
live. Most of it was too obviously the direct 
product of a fleeting, though temporarily im- 
mense, success. Still, there was about his finest 
lyrical outbursts a quality, a sort of ecstasy, that 
we can hardly find matched among that ever- 
growing throng of poets whom we call “Minor.” 
Undeniably he was a minor poet, but he was also, 
now and again, capable of a major key. “Paolo 
and Francesca ” immediately took a definite place 
in English poetic drama. It was a stage success 
and a thing of beauty — a combination unique 
outside Shakespeare, i^d if he failed afterwards 
to keep the level reached in “ Paolo,” wo must 
remember that there has only been one Shakcspcai e, 
and refuse to dismiss Phillips as neghgible for 
Tint beinsr another. Besides, there are some gor- 
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atone for their otherwise bombastic structure. 
No poet would benefit so much as Phillips by a 
Golden Treasury selection. He was essentially a 
man of moments ; and I do not think I am over- 
estimating him in saying that he had more moments 
of inspired beauty than any other minor poet. 
Many of his phrases are tense with emotion of 
a very rare and exalted nature. They beat the 
cage of word-expression with a mighty sweep. 
They ring and resound in the memory . , . 

One day in the year 1909, I was dining at a 
cafe in East Street, Brighton. About half-way 
through the meal three men came in and took 
a table next to mine. Two of them had apparently 
been playing golf that afternoon, because I heard 
the third chaffing them about it, ealhng them 
typical brainless Englishmen, who couldn’t use 
their time to better purpose than in hitting a 
baU about a links and chasing it. “ Oh, it’s all 
very well for you to talk like that, Phillips,” 
replied one of the others, “ but we don’t write 
poetry, and we don’t waste our time reading it.” 
The two words, “ Phillips ” and “ poetry,” made 
me sit up. I turned my chair slightly to get a 
better view of their table, and had my first look 
at the author of “ Paolo and Erancesca.” . . . 

He sat with his elbows on the table, hunched- 
up and ungainly-looking. His proportions were 
Falstaflfian. His belly was far too large, and he 
didn’t know how to make the best of it. The 
chief points about his face were a very square 
jaw and a set and rather cruel expression — ^not 
unlike, I imagined, a Roman Emperor of the 
decadence, except for the nose. 
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' As the dinner at the next table progressed, the- 
conversation "became louder and more acrid. The 
other diners in the cafe began to prick up their 
ears, and eventually the manager had to ask 
Phillips to moderate either his voice or his opinions. 
This brought a storm of abuse on the unfortunate 
manager’s head. Phillips turned and rent him. 
He was informed, firstly, that he was apparently 
unaware of his (the speaker’s) importance in the 
literary world, secondly that it was a public place 
and one did not resort to public places for the 
purpose of speaking in whispers, thirdly that 
England had often been called (wrongly no doubt) 
a free country, and fourthly that the wine at this 
particular restaurant was undrinkable ! I did not 
stay to hear the end of the scene, but I could 
hear Phillips’s high, raucous voice for several 
yards down the street outside. 

A month or two later I saw him again and ex- 
perienced my first talk with him. I use the word 
“ experienced ” advisedly. To a nervous and rather 
hesitant youth, as I was then, a first talk with 
^ Phillips in his post-halcyon days was a -rather 
alarming adventure ; especially when he was in his 
cups ; and during 1909 he was seldom out of them. 

This time I ran across him in a common or 
garden pub, which I used to visit now and then 
for a game of billiards. He sat, bunched up, 
in a corner, with a large glass of whisky by his 
side. He looked very disreputable, his slouch 
hat drawn well over his eyes, and he seemed to 
glower in a semi-fuddled manner at the other 
occupants of the room. I took my courage Jn 
both hands and marched up to him. 
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“May I introduce myself, sir? ” I. asked. 

“ No, you mayn’t ! ” he snarled back. 

I turned away after that, and was just leaving 
the room when he shouted after me : 

“ Who the devil are you, anyway ? ” 

Thus encouraged, I ventured again timidly : 

“My name is Pearson.” 

“Don’t know you,” said he, and then, after a 
pause : “ Don’t want to either ! ” 

“You are very pohte,” I put in. 

“ Go to hell ! ” he rejoined. 

Taking our surioundings into consideration, we 
were getting on famously, so I decided to stand 
my ground. 

“ I know you, though,” I proclaimed ; “ you 
are the author of some of the finest verse of the 
time, and I want to tell you how much I admire 
your work.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” he answered : “ that’s what they 
all say, but they don’t encourage me to go on 
with it. A poet in England is a fool. He is 
also an anachronism. England doesn’t want poets. 
She Wants Kiplings. In fact she doesn’t know 
Avhat she wants — and I hope she suffers for her 
blasted absentmindedness ! ” 

“ If you’ll excuse me for saying it ...” I 
began. 

, “ I won’t excuse you for anything, damn you ! ” 

' he retorted. 

Obviously he was not a man to waste courtesy 
over, so I didn’t ask his leave for any further 
remarks I had to make. 

“Then I tljink you should consider yourself 
damned lucky ! ” I said, adopting his lingo. 
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“ There are g. dozen poets of equal genius to your-' 
self practically starving, or doing hack-work to 
keep themselves out of the gutter; while you 
have had success after success, greater success 
than any dramatic poet has had since Shake- 
speare. I really don’t know what you have got 
to grumble about.” 

“When I allowed you to introduce yourself 
to me . . . he commenced. 

“ You didn’t ! ” I cut in. 

“ Be silent ! ” he shouted. “ WTien, I repeat, 
I allowed you to address me without giving myself 
the pleasure of kicking your backside, I imagined 
— God forgive me ! — ^that you might have some- 
thmg to say that hasn’t aheady been said by 
every Grub Street growler in the kingdom. You 
are talking poisonous rot, man ! But I will 
smother my present inchnation to throw a glass 
of execrable whisky over you, because I want 
you to name the dozen poets of equal genius to 
myself (as you so abominably phrase it) and also 
because you do not appear to be yet out of your 
’teens.” 

“I mentioned a dozen at random,” I rephed. 
“ But you have doubtless heard of Davidson, 
Watson, Noyes, Newbolt and Bridges — ^to say 
nothing of those three obscure little scribblers. 
Hardy, Meredith and Swinburne.” 

“ Don’t try to be funny ! ” he sneered : “ humour 
is not a virtue of the cradle. You’d better be 
toddling home now, or your nurse will be getting 
nervous. Wait a moment, though ! Now you 
are here, you can make yourself useful. Get me 
another whiskv.” 
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“ Delighted ! ” I said : “ I had no idea poets 
could be such charming companions.” And with- 
out waiting for an answer, I went to the bar and 
ordered his refreshment. V\lien I came back, he 
appeared to be half-asleep, and I had to poke him 
in the ribs before he was aware of my return. 

“ You still here ! ” he cried. “ Wliatever will 
Mammy say ? ” 

“Drink that, you fat-gutted old beast,” was 
my not altogether genteel rejoindei', “ and then 
say your prayers.” After which suitable remark 
I quitted the pub without more ado. 

This was not a particularly brilliant start-off 
for an acquaintanceship. I certainly did not 
intend to continue it. But fate intended it other- 
wise- I saw him again and again after that, and 
nearly always he addressed me with a mixture 
of politeness and rudeness. Here are a few of 
his odd sayings that have stuck m my memory : 

“ HuUo ! Still studymg the poets ? Why not 
try to climb Parnassus yourself ? If you look in 
your atlas, you will find Parnassus in the heart 
of Germany. Tlie railway porters of that couniiy 
read Shakespeare. Have a drink ! ” 

“ The only truly generous people in the world 
are drunkards.” 

“ I can’t understand the pleasure some folk 
derive from motoring. I don’t go into the country 
to enjoy man-made mechanism. And I don’t 
want to be Jolted imtil I’m in my coffin.” 

“The romantic attitude towards life leads to 
the Thames or to Hanwell. Christ was crucified 
because Jerusalem had neither. I prefer a public 
house to both.” 
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* “ I wrote ‘ Paolo and Francesca ’ for love, 
‘-Herod ’ for popularity, ‘ Ulysses ’ for money, 
and ‘ Nero ’ for all three.” 

“ The whole art of argument is to assume that 
the other man doesn’t know what he is talking 
about.” 

“ A love of stomach is the beginning of wisdom.” 

One day I asked him what was the meaning of 
the line in “ Paolo ” : “ O ! and that bluer blue — 
that greener green ! ” 

“ I haven’t the least idea,” he confessed : “ I 
am a poet, not a statistician ” 

At last I got to the soul of the man. It was 
a rainy, boisterous day towards the end of the year. 
I had caught sight of him Just as he was turning 
into a side street off the Brighton front. His 
loose cape, with mackintosh beneath, ballooned 
from the massive shoulders as he struggled round 
the corner. Having nothing better to do, I 
followed him into his den. He was reasonably 
polite, if at first a trifle morose. We drank one 
another’s healths and sat down by the fire. With 
the exception of a mouldy-lookmg old gentleman, 
who was busy muttering to himself in another 
corner, we were alone. I started the ball rolling. 

“ Why did you suddenly break away from 
lyrical poetry and begin writing rhetorical verse ? ” 

“ Wliy did Shakespeare ? ” he parried. 

“He didn’t — ^not in the sense I mean. There 
is even a strong lyrical current beneath the stilted 
style of his last plays. He remained a poet to 
the end — even in prose.” 

“And is there no poetry in my ‘Nero,’ my 
‘ Sin of David ’ ? ” he asked. 
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“ Yes ; of a high-falutin, pretentious kind. But 
it’s the work of a poet who’s running away from 
poetry, not of a poet whose poetry is running 
away with him.” 

“ Ah, but I had to take time by the forelock, 
and a poet should never woo the success I sought 
after,” He mused a while, and then went on : 
“ Every man has a turning-point in his career. 
It’s merely a question of whether he keeps to the 
path he set out on, or side-tracks his ideals. My 
turning-point came immediately I had written 
the last line in ‘ Paolo.’ Every rli\ llun in that 
play I felt, every touch of true poetry in it was 
a part of myself. I, too, loved as Paolo loved. 
This was my very cri de cceur — ” and he recited 
the lines : 

0 God, Thou secst us Thy creatures bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright ; 

By vhich the very sun enthrals the earth. 

And all the waves of the world faint to the moon 
Even by such attraction w’e two rush 
Together through the everlasting years 
US, then, whose only pain can be to part. 

How' wilt Thou punish ? For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe ' 

What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together ' — where we are is endless fire. 

There centuries shall in a moment pass. 

And all the cycles in one hour elapse ' 

Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 

And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall. 

How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part ’ 

He recited musically, in a high-pitched monotone, 
with a keener feeling for sound than for sense. 
When he came* to the end, he paused for a few 
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seconds. Then, weighing his words with a care 
not at all characteristic of him, he proceeded : 

“But I couldn’t keep to that level in poetry^ 
or in life. I wasn’t strong enough. Things 
happened. Stupid, vexing things. And I was 
ambitious. I wanted renown. ... I love life too 
well — the good, comfortable things of life. I 
sacrificed my poetry for pounds and pence. Though 
(who knows ?) perhaps I had no more of the real 
stuff in me, A poet must live his poems ; and 
when he ceases to live them, he ceases to write 
them. ... I lost the poetry of life shortly after 
‘ Paolo ’ was written, and a hunger for the easy, 
pleasant things came in its place. Since then, I 
have written my dramas for money — only money. 
And why not ? It’s the next best thing to 
love.” 

I suppose I had, in a dim sort of way, divined 
as much as he told me, because I remember feeling 
no surprise at it. He was simply a sensuahst, a 
full-blooded, passionate sensualist, who, whether 
in love or in drink, indulged himself to excess. 
He was greedy for life’s primitive sensations, and 
his desires were too violent to be controlled. This 
explained to me also his sudden falling off m 
poetry. The desire for the high-sounding phrase 
had over-topped his purely lyrical gift and he 
gave way to it, just as m life he had allowed the 
coarser things to force back the gentler. He 
wallowed in the majestic phrase just as he wallowed 
in strong drinks. 

We talked a great deal that afternoon, and it 
was about 7 o’clock when we parted. He touched 
upon several things of a still * more intimate 
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nature, but they shed no further light on his 
character, so there is no point in repeating them 
Jiere. ... 

The last time I saw him was in 1910, when I 
found myself by his side at the counter of the 
Brighton post office. We were both buying stamps, 
and while he was fixing one on to an envelope 
he remarked : “ Disgusting business, this stamp- 
licking! Why can’t we run the postal service 
without filling our mouths with gum ? ” I re- 
commend the suggestion to our social reformers. 

Let me, finally, try to do justice to Stephen 
Phillips. I have already spoken of his later plays, 
and his “ Faust ” and “ Armageddon ” show 
poetical poverty even more unmistakably than 
“ Ulysses.” There is, however, a stern simplicity 
and restrained beauty about his very last work, 
“ Harold,” that speaks more eloquently than 
report of sounder living towards the end. 

But, when every allowance is made and the 
account finally balanced, it is “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca ” that people will remember him by. Shortly 
after his death, Mrs. Meynell tried hard to make 
out that his best work was in the 1897 “ Poems.” 
But it’s no good ! The man who wrote the most 
exquisite love-duet in the language outside “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” is not hkely to be remembered for 
anything less wonderfiil. This is where Stephen 
Phillips gained our first and lasting gratitude. 
Listen to the liquid lovehness of it : 

P. Now fades the last 

Star to the East : a mystic breathing comes 
And all the leaves oivec (luivtiLcl, and were still. 

F. It IS the first, the taint sin of the dawn. 
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" P. So still it IS that we might almost hear 
The sigh of all the sleepers in the world. 

F And all the rivers runiimg to the sea 

si: ❖ :<c 

P Remember how when first we met we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections 
O face immured beside a fairy sea, 

That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed ^ 

0 beauty folded up in forests old ’ 

Thow wast the lovely quest of Arthur’s knights — 

F Thy armour glimmered in a gloom of green. 

P. Did I not sing to thee in Babylon? 

F. Or did we set a sail in Carthage bay ^ 

P Were th)ne eyes strange ^ 

F. Did I not know thy voice 

All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air 
Then when we kissed 

P And in that kiss our souls 

Together flashed ; and now they are as flame, 

Which nothing can put out, nothing divide 

And the deathless pathos of Giovanni’s last lines 

She takes away my strength. 

1 did not know the dead could have such hair 
Hide them They look like children fast asleep ! 



IX 


FRANK BENSON 

K ing GEORGE V knighted him, but for the 
purposes of this article I shall dub him 
squire. He was known all over the country 
as F. R. Benson, and by the members of his own 
company affectionately as “ Pa,” On a man like 
Benson, knighthood confers no honour and no 
dignity. In fact, since the honour became synony- 
mous for success in the making of soap, butter, 
hair-oil, and kindred commodities, artists who have 
yielded to the temptation have merely vied with 
one another in proclaiming the relative unimport- 
ance of their art — or at least its similarity to canned 
food and their own likeness to that growing class 
of universal providers whose chief quality is that 
they provide everything except what is wanted. 
;I’m not idiot enough to suggest that a special 
' honour should be invented for artists, for the very 
excellent reason that if such a thing existed all the 
wrong people would get it. At any rate, let it be 
said once for all that Benson honoured his brother 
knights ; they did not honour him. I admit the 
honour would have been the other way about if they 
had been forced to sit through one of his ordinary 
tragic performances, though he could act with 
dignity and moderation on rare occasions — ^but 

la 
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the chief point to remember about Benson’s work 
is not what he personally did but what he generally 
aimed at doing. 

As a boy at school, I used to love his acting, 
largely perhaps because I couldn’t understand a 
word he ever said. There was a mysteij^ about it 
all which wrapped Shakespeare up in a chaotic 
glamour and served as a splendid antidote to the 
tedious, prosaic business of repetition in the class- 
room. No quite natural acting could possibly have 
done this. I owe it to Benson, then, that Shake- 
speare was not killed for me at an age he is usually 
killed for the majority of boys. Benson saved 
Shakespeare for me off the stage by simply murder- 
ing him for me on the stage. Later, when I came to 
manhood, and after seeing such splendid things as 
Robertson’s Hamlet, Tree’s Richard 11 and Waller’s 
Hotspur, I had another peep at Benson. Age 
cannot wither the memory of that lamentable 
Macbeth, that execrable Hamlet. I immediately 
understood why Benson had been practically bank- 
rupt on several occasions, and why his performances 
had made Shakespeare a household word- in the 
provinces, and why Hamlet thought it necessary 
to teach actors how to act — and a dozen other 
things. It was really quite dreadful — ^an infinite 
monotony. Benson, who produced all our best 
Shakespearean actors, himself the “ horrible 
example.” He should have said: “Do you wish 
to learn how to act ? Well, mark me and I will 
show you how not to do it. Note my manner of 
speech — and go and do thou otherwise ! ” 

But personal triumphs are small and of little 
account beside the higher issues of art, and Benson 
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will be remembered — deserves to be remembered — 
in England as that man who above all others in our 
theatrical history realized a mission. He was the 
only actor who ever spread Shakespeare bz'oadcast 
in these islands. His companies, at least when I 
was at school, gave the best all-roimd performances 
one could ever hope to sec ; infinitely better than 
one could see in first-class West End productions, 
in which by the way nearly all the best performers 
were old Bensonians. He taught his people that 
the important thing was to make themselves heard- 
“ Seek ye first a clear and rapid elocution,” he said, 
“ and all other thmgs wull be added unto you.” 
Or, in other words, “ Don’t mumble and don’t be 
dull.” And his own outrageous bawling may have 
been the direct outcome of this republican lesson. 
If so, I for one was wilhng to suffer the pain of 
listening to it — ^though I sometimes wish he had 
spouted through a sponge. 

Of course Benson made the usual mistake of 
acting all the chief parts himself, and thus in a 
sense undermining the force and fineness of his 
mission But this was simply a part of that vamty 
which seems inseparable from the individual 
members of his profession. I should have done 
much the same thing myself. 

Benson felt his mission, felt it so sincerely that 
he was always dreaming about it. It wrapped him 
up in a sort of Quixotic cloak. It pervaded his 
acting, making him misquote nearly every other 
line of his parts. It found expression in all direc- 
tions : the Pageant revival, Morris dancing, 
mediaeval sLicef processions, banner-waving, folk- 
songs, early music, athletic sports, and a general 
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picturesqueness which he associated with the 
rollicking days of Eliza. He was blessed with entire 
belief in his religion and was therefore exceptionally 
happy. I loved him for that. There was about 
him a winning simplicity and childish enthusiasm 
altogether attractive. Indeed, the inner man was 
faithfully reflected in the outer. I never met 
anyone who had such a charming, naive address, 
such a courteous, engaging manner. It seemed a 
natuial part of himself, not acquired but instinctive. 
He would, I think, have made a first-rate constitu- 
tional monarch — was, in fact, born for the part. 
After years of work, which included not a few trials 
and tribulations, he remained the same unspoilt, 
ingenuous darling of nature. 

His histrionic defects were, as I have said, con- 
siderable, but in spite of these he must go down 
to history as Shakespeare’s most devoted stage- 
disoiplc -a man whose singularly noble ideal en- 
riched his native land with an artistic impetus as 
rare as it was beautiftil. 



X 


ROBERT ROSS 

A . LITTLE, pleasant, bald-headed man, with 
quiet ways, a slightly baffled expression 
and a subdued air — that is how Robert 
Ross first appeared to me. Latei he charmed me 
by his unexpected, rather parenthetical, turns of 
witty speech and sudden gleams of humorous com- 
prehension. With curious insight into character he 
could make a man live again in a few well-chosen 
phrases, and hit off his mannerisms with eameo-like 
effect. 

I cannot imagine a more delightful, entertaining 
companion at a quiet dinner than Robert Ross. 
Sometime m 1916 he asked me to dine with him at 
Prince’s, and I spent one of the most enjoyable 
evenings of my life. It was dawn before I left his 
chambers in Half Moon Street, where wc had spent 
the midnight hours after dinner, and I reached my 
billet too late (or too early) to arouse the suspicions 
of the guard. 

To look at him, no one would imagme that he had 
been one of the leading actors in the succession of 
tragedies and tragi-comedies that had followed the 
hounding of his great friend, Oscar Wilde, from pub- 
lic life. He had, if anyone ever had, a restful person- 
ality. And yet,*I supposes no one was ever made to 

11 161 
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suffer as he was for a lifelong loyalty and an undying 
affection. That loyalty, that affection, was its own 
reward. He gained no other ; but, instead, he was 
subjected to an unending series of calumnious 
attacks and mahcious insults that have no parallel 
in the annals of envy and hatred. 

Many things he told me that night I cannot, of 
course, repeat, but several other things may be 
of general interest and can’t do much harm by 
repetition. 

Speaking of Oscar Wilde he said : 

“His wife was quite unsympathetic towards 
him. This will give you an idea of her. Oscar 
was always the essence of charm and good nature, 
and would never do anything to disappoint her. 
One day, when I was with them at Tite Street, 
she asked him if he would come in for lunch on 
the following day, as some old Dublin friends (a 
clergyman among them) were coming to see 
her and very much wanted to- meet him. Oscar, 
to whom this sort of thing was the reverse of 
attractive, said : ‘ All right, my dear, if Bobbie can 
come as well.’ Of course she asked me, though I 
knew she didn’t want to, and it was then and there 
arranged. We found his wife’s friends the typical 
provincial sort, full of their own local news and 
nothing much else. Oscar talked during lunch as 
I never heard him talk before— divinely Had 
the company included the Queen and all the 
Royal Family, he couldn’t have surpassed himself. 
Humour, tale, epigram, flowed from his lips, and 
his listeners sat spellbound under the influence. 
Suddenly in the midst of one of his most ontranc- 
ins' stories — his audience with "wide eyes and 
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parted mouths, their food untasted — his wife broke 
in : ‘ Oh, Oscar, did you remember to call fbr 
Cyril’s boots ? ’ 

“ Oscar could never be got to speak about his 
childhood ; m fact he rarely, if ever, spoke of his 
own life at all. But, very strangely, just after he 
came out of prison, for several days he continually 
reverted to his boyhood. Reggie Turner and I 
were, of course, burning to hear all about his life in 
prison, •and we were perpetuall}’^ bringing his thoughts 
back from the one topic to the other. Neither of 
us can remember a single thing of importance 
concerning his early days that he then told us, and 
I am always blaming myself for the omission — 
though perhaps it was natural under the circum- 
stances. Two very slight things linger in my 
memory, and that is all. The first was that he once 
ran away from home or school and hid in a cave. 
The second was that he and his brother used 
to fish in a lake : ‘ It was full,’ he told us ‘ of 
large melancholy salmon, which lay at the bottom 
of the lake and paid no attention to our bait.’ ” 

I had often thought that the most ehaiacter- 
istic things Wilde ever wrote were his private 
letters, and I asked Ross why he didn’t publish 
a good selection. He answered : 

“ The question of the Wilde letters has often 
been discussed, but for the moment must be 
postponed sine die. Douglas, who proposed at 
one time to publish those belonging to himself, 
was injuncted by me from doing so, because 
the copyright of them belongs to the Wilde 
estate, which I administer for the children. On 
finding that he* could not make money out of 
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them in that way, he sold the originals to 
Quaritch, and I believe they have gone to America ; 
in any case, I would not, of course, hold any 
communication with him on the subject Sherard, 
I know, must have sold most of his, as they 
have been on the market at various prices for 
a good many years. At one time I actually 
contemplated carrying out your suggestion, but I 
found, much to my disappointment and dismay, 
that nearly all those who had coi responded 
with the author prior to 1895 had destroyed 
all his letters, the Burne-Jones’s and the Acton’s 
among others. They even destroyed many of 
his manuscripts which he had given them. 
After the release m ’97 he wrote intermittently, 
but too often about private matters which could 
not be published ; and it is true to say that 
he was never, except when a very young man, 
a constant correspondent.” 

“ What do you thmk of Frank Harris’s bio- 
graphy of Wilde ? ” I asked him. “ Personally 
I don’t thmk there’s anything in biographical 
literature to touch it as a breathing pulsating 
creation.” 

“ I wrote to Harris,” he replied, “ directly I 
received the book, saying that it was ‘ a portrait 
by Franz Hals, not Frank Harris.’ The portrait 
is a terribly faithful one — at all events of Wilde 
in certain aspects. I wish it could have been 
more comprehensive ; but the materials are not 
accessible, because the indispensable co-bperation 
of those who knew Wilde long before Hams 
or I did would not be available. I agree with 
-ron as a biographical sketch it is unique. 
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Indeed the only ciiticism I would make is that 
in presenting as he does so admirably the spirit 
and matter of Wilde’s talk, he sometimes uses 
a vocabulary and phraseology that Wilde "would 
never have used. Hairis has too much person- 
ality to be a quite faithful chronicler m this 
respect. But it is a minor point, and the truth 
and power 'of the portrait as a whole make the 
book, to me, rather painful. Some of the in- 
cidents Harris describes (the ‘ gamin ’ scene in 
Pans, for example) are so vividly characteristic 
that I could swear they happened exactly as 
nariated, even though I wasn’t present at the 
precise episodes given. If you are writing to 
him, do please convey ray best thanks and 
most sincere admiration of his work.” 

Somehow I had got the impression that Ross 
was a very keen Catholic, and was amazed when 
he told me that he was a confirmed Atheist. 
“But weren’t you responsible for Wilde’s death- 
bed conversion ? ” I asked. “ Oh, I was a 
Catholic m those days right enough,” he replied, 
“ though I most certainly was not responsible 
for Wilde’s conversion — m fact, I wasn’t a bit 
keen on it, as it wouldn’t have suited Ins con- 
stitution and no priest could possibly have 
listened to his confessions in a becoming frame 
of mind. No, he made me promise to bring a 
priest when he was no longer in a fit condition 
to shock one, which I did. The truth is I left 
the Roman Church when Douglas entered it. 
I felt it wasn’t big enough to hold both of us.” 

I was very lucky that night. In the course 
of conversation, and split up between innumer- 
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able little bits of jollification that had nothing to 
do with the' subject, I managed to get Ross’s 
final words on the labour that had chiefly occupied 
his curiously unselfish existence ; and his vale- 
dictory remarks, so to speak, on the one interest 
of his lifetime that will as surely gain him 
posterity’s gratitude as it shortened his own 
lease of yeais. 

I will put it all down here, not, as I have 
said, exactly as I first received it from him, but 
without the hundred and one asides and com- 
ments which made it flow easily in ordinal y 
conversational channels at the time. He after- 
wards read and approved the result of my 
Boswellian ardour, precisely in the form in which 
I now give it to the reader. 

“ I do not agree with the views of Harris, 
Shaw or Moore, on Wilde or his writings. The 
interest of Wilde appeals quite differently to 
different people, as I have tried to explam in 
the Preface to the 14th edition of ‘ De Pro- 
fundis.’ The point of Harris’s book is that 
it is his view. As Wilde said, ‘ Attitude in 
Art IS everything,’ and ‘ The highest as the 
lowest form of criticism is a mode of auto- 
biography.’ All I have to say myself on the 
subject is included in the various Prefaces I 
have written to his works, purposely and 
deliberately concealed in as few words as 
possible. 

“Alfred Douglas indeed objected to what he 
called my ‘ detached and patronizmg attitude ’ 
about Wilde’s writings. But I will confess to 
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I do not propose to break. In the first place, 
my views of Wilde as a writer would not be 
regarded as of any imporlance; and my views 
of Wilde as a man would be regarded as too 
biassed. The latter objection would hold with 
regard to his writings, even if I were accepted 
as literary critic of any kind. Douglas and 
Crosland sought vainly to discover some word 
of approval of Wilde or his life among my sparse 
contributions to literature on the subject. That 
they failed to do so was one of the most gratif3dng 
tributes I have ever received ; but apart from 
that, I alwaj’^s calculated that if I said nothing 
the reviewers of the new editions would not have 
anything to contradict, and would be com- 
pelled to discuss for the first time WiJde s 
books on their oato merits. In his lifetime the 
reviewers merely reviewed his life and opinions. 
My plan, I am pleased to say, has succeeded. 

“ I must admit that my attitude is a little 
like that of Watts Dunton towards Rossetti. 
Indeed, in darker moments I feel another Watts 
Dunton, without complementary Swinburne to 
occupy my old age. But let me say this to 
you, under the seal of publicity, with regard 
to the viewpoints of Shaw and Moore, I would 
never accept the criticism of another Irishman 
on any Irish writer, living or dead. The 
Irish are the best critics in the world on Greek, 
Latin, German or English authors. They dis- 
like each other too much to be good critics of 
themselves. 

“Wilde was quite incapable of judging Shaw, 
whose facility and originality he undoubtedly 
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envied and admired; or Moore, whose industry 
and perception dazzled him more than he 
would admit ; just as ’ Moore and Shaw, who, 
of course, disliked Wilde, are possibly irritated 
with the interest which Wilde’s work excites 
among their contemporaries, particularly as they 
honestly do not admire the work. 

“ Now about Douglas’s book entitled ‘ The 
myth of Oscar Wilde.’ The only myth was 
that invented by Douglas himself and "subse- 
quently maintained by his family. I certainly 
never contradicted the myth and always allowed 
ample room for credence in the Preface to ‘ De 
Profundis ’ already mentioned ; but Douglas 
became so enthusiastic that I supjinso he began 
to believe the myth himself. Its entire untruth 
was settled in the Ransome case, not merely 
by the verdict of the Jury in Ransome’s favour, 
but by Douglas’s own letters, one of which 
Harris quotes with such excellent effect, and 
by his admissions in the witness-box. 

“ When Douglas inherited £25,000 from 
Lord Queensberry in the early part of* 1900, 
Wilde still being alive, I asked him to pay off 
Wilde’s debts and thereby acquire copyrights, 
which I offered to administrate on his behalf 
until he was repaid. Instead he bought a stud 
at Chantilly and got through the money in less 
than six months What happened afterwards 
Harris has recorded in his own vivid and inimit- 
able way with absolute truth. 

“ But Douglas never forgave either himself 
or me for having rejected such a very good 
Kn<smp<5<5 nroDosal. As years went on he became 
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frankly jealous at the prestige which I obtained 
for having rescued Wilde’s estate ■'^from bank- 
ruptcy, and he was enviPus at the not incon- 
siderable proceeds which, if he had accepted 
my offer, would have been his That was the 
real basis of our final quairel. . . . With the 
active assistance of his cousin, George Wynd- 
ham, he then began that scries of actions, 
hoping not merely to turn the tables on me, 
but to‘ repatch his threadbare reputation for 
loyalty 

“ Why George Wyndham should have played 
a prominent part in the business is not, as 
Sir Thomas Browne says, beyond all conjec- 
ture ; but that is another story which v ill have 
to be written some day. 

“ The function which I set myself m 1900 
was to try and get the books and plays a fair 
hearing and a fair reading, and to obtain some 
benefit from their sale for Wilde’s children. 
My friends, and particularly Fiank Harris, have 
been more than generous in recognizing the 
success* of my efforts, but I really think my 
function has now come to an end, and if I 
feel too complacent it is Harris and others who 
have made me so by their exaggerated tributes 
to me. 

“To parody one of Wilde’s jests with which 
you are doubtless familiar, there are two ways 
of disliking Wilde and his works. One way is 
to dislike them. The other is to say that 
Robert Ross was too kind to his children.” 
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PLAYWRIGHT PRODUCERS 

P lay-producers are a race ' apart. 
Few other classes of the community have 
the opporfiuuh of being so popular or 
so unpopular, so loved or so hated. They are 
absolute despots ; but the popular ones among 
them have established benevolent autocracies, 
the unpopular ones malevolent oligarchies. Un- 
fortunately this state of affairs can never be 
remedied until actors and actresses are born 
again, and become a quite different set of 
individuals from what they are at present. An 
ochlocracy on the stage is unthinkable as long 
as the artists consider their parts more im- 
portant than the plays they are acting in." 

Autocratic play-producers are therefore a 
necessary evil — ^the more autocratic the better 
until our artists become socialized. 

Perhaps the best producers in the world are 
the authors of the plays produced. It is con- 
sequently up to t'vory ]irofessional producer, if 
he wants to keep lus job, to prevent the author 
from opening his mouth at rehearsals. Once 
let it be reahzed that the author is the only 
person who can, and should, produce his own 
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^lU be numbered. Of course the author, miless 
he has mastered all the technicalities of stage 
production, must have a* scenery and lighting 
expert at command ; but that will simply 
mean the substitution of professional producers 
by professional technicians. 

As things go at present, very few authors 
are allowed to tamper with their own works. 
There aie, as far as I know, only three play- 
wrights' of recent years who have managed to 
get matters entirely into their own hands : 
Bernard Shaw, Sir Arthur Pinero and GranvilW 
Barker. And of these only Granville Barker 
has made a profession of the business — that is 
to say, he has produced other people’s plays 
as well as his own. The rest of our li'admg 
dramatists— John Galsworthy and Sir James 
Barrie for example — content themselves with a 
few grandmotherly hints here and there to pro- 
ducers and actors alike. 

I don’t suppose, if you searched theatrical 
lustory from the time of Shakespeare to the 
present, you would come across two men who 
differed more in their methods of producing 
plays than Shaw and Pinero. When I say thht 
they differ m method, I ought to qualify the 
statement by adding that their plays require 
a different kind of acting. They both write plays 
with a purpose, but the purpose of Shaw’s plays 
is to make people think, while the purpose of 
Pinero’s plays is to make people pay. The 
former asks his actors to realize what they are 
saying; the latter asks his actors to make the 
audience realize that something is being said. 
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Now the obvious result in the case of Shaw is 
that he muHn’t lose his temper; he often has 
to explain what he is 'driving at, and one can’t 
shout explanations. But the equally obvious 
result in the case of Pinero is that the more he 
shouts the better he gets his effects : that is 
to say, the actor sometimes shouts back at him, 
which IS precisely what he wants — or rather 
what he is positive his audience wants. 

I remember once when Pinero lost his 'temper 
(and, which was more to the purpose, found 
his voice) he bellowed at someone : “I can’t 
hear a damned syllable ! For God’s sake speak 
up ! ” The actor, enraged, literally howled his 
next line, which was something like : “ Don’t 

talk so loudly ; they’ll hear what we say.” 
There was a feeling of restraint about the 
theatre for the rest of that day. 

“ Too confidential,” Pinero once said to me ; 
“ don’t forget the back row of the gallery.” 
Another time, after the curtain had fallen on 
one of the acts, he came on to the stage, walked 
about darkly in a Napoleonic manner 'for a 
while, and then said : “ I’m glad you are all 

enjoying the play ; I’ve heard it’s an excellent 
one, and I’m sure it’s too good to keep altogether 
to yourselves. Don’t be so selfish. Let me 
have some of it.” And he marched back to 
the stalls, the curtain went up, and the act was 
played over again. 

Pinero is mad on details : positions to a 
square inch, movements, inflections of voice, 
above all syllabic perfection in speaking the 
He treats his performers like a lot of 
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babies. (He used to take Sir George Alexander 
through his part like a child.) He .has a deep- 
rooted behef that actors -can’t think for them- 
selves. He has been one himself, so he ought 
to know ! I think someone must have told him 
that he resembles Napoleon, or his aping of the 
Emperor may be unconscious. At any rate, he 
walks, head forward, in short, quick steps, one 
hand behind his back, and glowers at one 
imder -bushy and autocratically-puckered eye- 
brows. He IS very shoit, inclined to stoutness, 
and has a deep voice that would be useful 
during a cannonade. He smokes cigarettes 
interminably — never has one out of his mouth for 
five consecutive minutes — and for some reason best 
known to himself, he never takes his gloves off. 

The Pineroman method has, nevertheless, for all 
its unbending theory of di\une right of authors, 
one distinct advantage over the Shavian. 
Pinero’s minute attention to every detail, though 
often ridiculous, is extended to the “ small part ” 
people ; and there is great merit in this. Shaw 
never bothers himself much over the small parts. 
I suppose he imagines anybody can fill them 
adequately enough, but he is mistaken. I have 
acted both large and small parts, and I hereby 
put on record for the guidance of future pro- 
ducers that the small part is much the more 
difficult of the two. You may fail with a large 
part in fifty places, but there are fifty more 
places where you can make a dazzlmg success. 
A large part covers a multitude of sms. That 
is what critics mean (though they don’t know 
they mean it) When they say that no actor ever 
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completely fails as Hamlet. If a man fails in 
every scene, as Hamlet, the sooner he adopts 
pig-stiekmg as a trade the better » The thing 
is morally and physieally impossible for anyone 
with half an ounce of brains or imagination. 
But a small part is quite another matter. You’ve 
got to get “ right there ” in a dozen lines 
or so, and the united brains of actor, author and 
producer should be concentrated on the single 
question of How to do it. 

Now, if you are playing a small part, Shaw 
will ]ust correct you and then leave you to yom 
fate. He presupposes exceptional intelligence 
at £8 a week, and if you don’t show it he 
probably says to himself : “ God help the 

blithering idiot — I shan’t ! ” All the same, I 
would rather suggest a “reading” of something 
or other to Pinero than to Shaw. I would 
feel that Shaw has a contempt for mere techni- 
calities. He wants the brain soimd and doesn’t 
mind if the legs wobble ! 

It is strange that Pinero, the theatrical, 
should sit in the front row of the stalls, and that 
Shaw, the confidential, should sit in the front 
row of the dress circle, at rehearsal. In view 
of what I have said, one would imagine Pinero 
behind the gallery, if not in the street outside, 
and Shaw in the wings, if not walking about 
among his characters on the stage. I can only 
suppose the former stuffs his ears with cotton 
wool and the latter uses an ear-trumpet. 

When the curtain has fallen on an act at 
rehearsal, Shaw comes round to the stage with 
a volume of notes made during the performance. 
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He then takes each actor, quite personally and 
intimately, through the notes that concern him. 
Pinero, on the contrary, remembers all the faults 
m an act when it is finished by going thiough 
it again, with himself of course strolling about 
on the stage — ^Tableau : Napoleon at St. Helena. 
He then pulls you up at particular places, after 
first giving you a hint that you were, all through, 
too quiet, and says : “ Ah, yes ; this is where 
I want you to turn slightly to the left, walk 
slowly to a position exactly behind the centre 
of the sofa, thiee feet from it, put one hand in 
your right coat pocket, scratch the lower part of 
of your chin with the other hand, and say ‘ Oh 1 ’ 
three times . . . ” or something to that effect. 

Only once, I believe, has Shaw had nothing 
to do with the London production of one of his 
plays — ^until the eleventh hour. Barker pro- 
duced “Androcles and the Lion” while Shaw 
was away on a holiday, and things went fairly 
smoothly for several weeks — ^untii, in fact, we 
started dress rehearsals. Then the author 
turned, up and proceeded to alter the greater 
part of Barker’s “ business,” keeping us all up 
till about 8 a.m. Such small I’egard for others 
struck me as <‘urjous in Shaw, since he is in so 
many respects the ideal producer : his manner 
IS mgratiatmg, he never loses his temper, he is 
very helpful, very kind, very unselfish. He 
usually gets his way without the slightest 
friction, though I remember seeing Barker on 
the occasion just mentioned sitting with a face 
of whi msi cal dejection as he watched G. B. S., 
who, with angelic sweetness, was calmly undoing 
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the work of weeks. Another thing greatly in 
Shaw’s favour : he never makes one nervous, 
and to an actor this quality alone would outweigh 
(if he had them) a thousand crimes of colossal 
magnitude. 

To each his due. Pinero wouldn’t dream of 
keeping his company busy till the small hours, 
and the question imposes itself : Is it better 
to be treated like a machine, with clock-work 
punctuality to match (Pinero-Alexander), or 
to be treated like a human being, with irregular 
hours as payment for your pliability (Shaw- 
Barker) ? 

I would like to tell you of the gems of 
scintillating wit that one would naturally suppose 
drop by the score from the mouth of Shaw at 
each and every rehearsal. But in this respect 
(I must apologize for destroying the illusion) 
he very much resembles the average man. In 
short, he conducts his business in a business- 
like manner. 

There is really nothing more to be said 
about Shaw and Pinero at rehearsal.^ They 
would both doubtless improve over a bottle of 
champagne. Rehearsing is too sorry a business 
to induce souls to blossom forth like flowers to 
the view, and an author is invariably at his 
worst when he is in a state of excitement over his 
own work. 

^ ^ sfc 

Granville Barker is the greatest producer of 
his time m England. Without people being 
altogether aware of it, he has revolutionized 
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stage production m this country. I don’t knoiv 
enough about it to explain how. or why. I 
simply know that he has. His work is always 
distinguished for its detail. There are no rough 
edges in his productions, and his companies are 
always the best for what is known as “ team 
work ” in London. Even his “ stars ” have 
taken their proper place in the planetary system ; 
they haven’t been allowed to dazzle the lesser 
constellations out of existence. 

His method of producing is, on the whole, 
Shavian. He takes tilings quietly and talks 
matters over intimately. But he has some 
curiously anti-Shavian lapses from grace. For 
one thing, he gets annoyed — and shows it. 
Shows it in a very terrifying manner. His 
curses are neither loud nor deep : they are 
atmospheric. It is what he doesn’t say that 
paralyses one. He looks ; and having looked, 
he turns his back to the stage — ^and you can 
still see him looking through the back of his 
head. You feel that he is saying quite a lot 
of tl^mgs to himself, saying them thoughtfully 
and withermgly — anmhilatmg things. You wish 
he would turn round and say them aloud. You 
wish he would assault you with whatever con- 
sequences to yourself. You wish he would do 
anything rather than imitate a potential earth- 
quake. Sometimes he wdl execute a httle dance, 
a quiet, sohtary waltz with ghastly possibilities. 
That is when he thinks you are quite unimagin- 
ably shocking in your efforts to get what he 
wants. It would be a grave mistake to speak 
to him at those moments. The best thing to 
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do is to hide yourself from him completely 
until he calls you back. By that time he will 
have recovered, an4 will be qmte charming. 
Perhaps he will take you by the arm and call 
you his “ dear friend.” Later, you will ask 
someone what happened after you had gone 
away. You will be told that nothing happened 
— ^nothing whatever ! That is the appalhng 
thing about Barker. Nothing happens. But 
~ all sorts of things are going to happen. He is 
the supreme artist of Suggestion. 

Like all exceptional men, he has his fads. 
One of them is that he expects his artists to 
suggest things m their parts as well as he can 
suggest other — ^more terrible — ^things at rehearsal. 
To give an example. He was rehearsmg me 
for the part of Valentme m a revival of “ Twelfth 
Night ” that didn’t mature. Valentme has a 
speech in which he gives a message from Ohvia 
to Orsino. I, very naturally, rendered the 
speech exactly as given me by (presumably) 
Maria. The actual words are : “ But from 
her handmaid do return this answer.”. But 
that wasn’t good enough for Barker. Oh, no! 
He explained to me at great length, and (I 
regret to say it) quite unconvincingly, that 
part of the speech was Maria’s own, that Malvolio 
had probably touched it up in places, and 
that Sir Toby Belch had unquestionably put 
a phrase in here and there. He didn’t tell me 
how aU this was to be suggested, short of imitating 
the voice and manner of the various authors, 
so I failed to give it Barker-Justice. He ruffled 
his hair, executed a pas de seid, ‘and eventually 
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(not, I hope, on account of me) substituted another 
play. 

After a play is launched on the public, Barker 
will sometimes take it into his head to watch 
it, unseen, from some obscure corner of the theatre ; 
and then amuse himself by sending little notes 
to members of the cast containing such cryptic 
sentences as : “ You are acting. "iVhy ? ” or 
“ You are not acting. Why not ? ” or “ How 
senods you are getting!” or “Remember this* 
is a comedy.” 

Granville Barker was the directing artistic 
spirit behind the most famous epoch in theatrical 
management since the days of the Globe on 
Bankside. His name will be wedded to Shaw’s 
in the history of the English theatre. Without 
him, it IS possible that Shaw would never have 
obtained his Enghsh audience. The Vedrenne- 
Barker tenancy of the Court Theatre is the most 
shining event in the story of our drama since 
the time of Shakespeare. 

That is fine enough achievement for a man 
without the additional lustre of personal dramatic 
triumphs. But his own plays were, and to some 
extent still are, notable. He suffered of course, 
hke the rest of his compeers, from following in 
the footsteps of Shaw — the spiritual father of 
all our ‘ repertory ’ dramatists, if one may call 
them so. All the same, he brought a kind 
of ironic seriousness to his work which struck 
a sufl&ciently individual note to give him a niche 
to himself. I must confess I can’t read his 
plays with much enjoyment, but I was delighted 
with “ The 'Moysey Inheritance ” when I saw 
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it, and “Waste” was quite a good political 


the chronicle of our drama in the 
first decade of this century will he written. It 
had its exceptional features, quite apart from 
the plays of Shaw, and Barker will be found 
to tSce his rightful place in that chronicle as 
a very eminent Edwardian. 



POST-IMPRESSIONS 




H. G. WELLS 


A MAN who writes a book about present- 
day personabties and leaves out H. G. 
Wells does an injustice to posterity. 
hundred years hence people will want to know 
why we all made such a fuss about him. It is 
up to us to satisfy their curiosity. It can be' 
done in a phrase. H, G. Wells is the hterary 
Weather-Cock of the age. When the war-clouds 
banked up on the south-eastern horizon in 1914y 
he spotted them from afar, and — chck I — ^round 
he went with the popular gale. Long before 
the war the Woman Suffrage movement, when 
it was too strong for a modern thinker to resist, 
found m him a doughty champion. There 
never was a more heroic fighter — on the winning 
side.* The moment an enemy turns tail “the 
world’s greatest writer” (as the advertisements 
call him) will jump and shout and shake his 
fist and put out his tongue — ^until it’s •time to 
spin round and exhibit his gifts in another 
direction. 

Bhs pubhc behaviour leads one to believe 
that m extreme youth he was the spoilt child 
of the family. I feel certain that as a youn^ter 
he was perpetually being stuffed with sweets 
and similar delicacies by fond and admiring 
relations — ^a sort of fat boy. As a writer, too, 
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he has been successful from the start, spoilt 
by good fortune, and he has gone on from 
triumph to triumph. • No poor, neglected, 
struggling author for him ! 

When someone happens to disagree with him 
over one of his touchy subjects, he works him- 
self up into a state of ungovernable fury and 
attacks his critic with vitriolic violence. His 
critic naturally thinks that Wells will never 
-speak to him again : indeed he is not at all 
certain that he wants to speak to Wells again. 
But he reckons without his antagonist. At the 
first encounter after one of these utterly un- 
warrantable attacks. Wells will meet him with 
extended arms and chat away with extraordinary 
warmth as though nothing of the smallest con- 
sequence had occurred to change their quite 
brotherly affection for one another. After which 
the critic feels rather hke the Prodigal Son. 

Asked to explain one of these devastating 
onslaughts, our versatile novelist will no doubt 
apologize profusely, tell his faltering critic not 
to take him too seriously as he really couldn’t 
help it, he was made hke that, and so on. 

Some people get annoyed at this kind of thing ; 
but they needn’t lose their sleep over it. All 
they have to do is to picture the fat boy being 
gorged with plums ! 



EDMUND GOSSE 


M r. GOSSE — if he is still writing reviews 
when my book appears, and if he deigns 
to review mine — will deny me. He will 
say : “ I know not the man.” And he will 
be qmte right. Although I have sat in his 
company twenty times, and once actually sat 
on his coat-tails, he has probably never 
seriously considered my existence. We have 
even been together, he and I, at 10 Downing 
Street, but he probably thought I was there 
to help him on with his coat, and no doubt 
regarded me through his spectacles with mild 
amazement when I showed no inclination to 
do so. 

After suffering my presence, cheek by Jowl 
so to. speak, on fourteen committees, it is re- 
corded that he referred to me in the ensuing 
phrase, addressed rather despairingly to a 
fellow committee-man : “ Who is this young 
person ? ” His query was prompted by a 
remark I had Just made, in a louder tone than 
usual, on the stupidity of most literary critics. 

The answer of his fellow committee-man 
apparently didn’t take root, and he continued 
to gaze at me, when there was nothing else 
left to gaze at, with now and then a suspicion 
,.of fright in his* eyes — as of one who is afraid a 
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tip may be required of him when he has run 
but of small change. 

Like so many other “ modern ” writers of his 
period, he refuses to believe that the world has 
advanced since the death of Ibsen. His quiet 
little jokes, much appreciated by Peers of the 
Realm, and his felicitous little apothegms, very 
popular at genteel tea-parties, have gained him 
the ear of the Elect. His manners are just what 
they should be ; he is nothing if not respectable ; 
and no one, except an anarchist, could possibly 
take the smallest exception to him. 



ARTHUR BOURCHIER 


T here is a most refreshing breeziness about 
the personality of Arthur Bourchier. He 
brings the atmosphere of our drama’s good 
old palmy days back on to the stage. I don’t 
know what those good old palmy days precisely 
were; but I am positive Arthur Bourchier is 
a relic of them. Someone talks of the Higher 
Drama. “ Higher Rubbish ! ” says our Arthur — 
and the Walls of Jericho promptly collapse. 
He produces plays that conform to the standard 
of palmy drama. They usually fail to attract 
a palmy pubhc, but nothing will induce him to 
give in. He continues to palm them ofi as 
novelties upon playgoers who are quite willmg 
to stand tom, but simply won’t stomach his 

mid-Victorian tastes. 

0 

He will clinch any argument by dragging in 
Shakespeare. Not that he really cares for 
Shakespeare, or understands him, but he is 
certain that Shakespeare (probably because 
he wrote spanking big Bourchierian parts) was 
the palmiest of all our playwrights. The Arthur 
Bourchiers of two hundred years hence will be 
bludgeoning their antagonists with the name of 
Shaw, just as those of to-day knock down theirs 
with the name of Shakespeare. They will do it 
all with the utmost good-humour, m a winning, 
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breezy, urbane manner. And they will mention 
the fact (which might otherwise have escaped 
their opponents) that they have been at Oxford. 
Not for any snobbish reason, of course, but 
merely to prove that they know a little more 
than a thing or two about the classics and the 
moderns. 

The spectacle of our own particular Bourchier 
hobnobbing with the great ones of the world 
has been vouchsafed to me. It was a beautiful, 
awe-inspiring sight ; and one cannot help feehng 
astonished that his courtier-like qualities have 
not received some kingly recompense. Alas ! 
the interest of the Royal Family in stage per- 
sonalities IS unavoidably narrowed in several 
directions. An actor’s presence in the Divorce 
Court is fatal to his presence at the Royal 
Court, and a nodding acquaintance with His 
Majesty’s judges is not favourable to an 
acquaintance, however slight, with His Majesty. 
A leading actor may hobnob with a live Princess 
— or several live Princesses — ^but bang goes his 
knighthood if he dares to “ gag ” his njarriage 
hnes. Everyone will agree that this is a 
shocking state of affairs. It is terrible to 
think that a great and good man may be forced 
to eat his heart out in silence as an ordinary 
esquire ; but so it is. ... I am wandering 
from the point. . . . 

The Arthur Bourchiers of all ages never move 
forward. They existed m the beginning and 
they will be in at the death. The world couldn’t 
get on without them. They are necessary, if 
only to delay the Millennium'. Just imagine 
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how dreadful it would be if every new idea were 
allowed to expand (and even — God spare us ! — " 
fructify) without being held in check by the 
Bourchier of its time, who merely has to exclaim 
(breezily, of course) “ Bosh ! ” and “ Shake- 
speare ! ” in order to settle the matter for a 
score of years or more ! 



MRS. ASQUITH 


1 0NCE shook hands with Margot. That 
may not sound particularly exciting. But 
it was at least an experience. Margot does 
literally shake hands : she doesn’t merely present 
you with three or more fingers. And she’s 
like that herself. To meet her is a distinct 
mental and physical experience, a sort of personal 
impact. She comes to grips with you instantly, 
and she is one of those very uncommon people 
who insist upon your undivided attention : 
you couldn’t possibly carry on a conversation 
with her and somebody else at one and the 
same time. 

She has the art of making you believe she 
thinks a devil of a lot of you, thus achieving 
her real object, viz., to make you think -a devil 
of a lot of her ! Those who succumb to her 
charms are given a place in her autobiography, 
with their conversations verbatim. Those who 
don’t succumb to her charms are also given a , 
place in her autobiography, with their conversa- 
tions Margotized. The truly fortunate ones are 
those who, like myself, are content to shake 
hands — and then remember an important ap- 
pointment. 

But I was never seriously in danger at aU. 
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Memoirs to the man m the ’ street is that 
the authoress appears to have suffered from 
the most curious lapses of memory whenever 
she was in the company of the man in the 
street. . • . 



SIR HALL CAINE 


I T would be impossible to impress the 
personality of Hall Caine on the world 
more forcefully than he himself has already 
impressed it. The vision of the domed head, 
saucer eyes and neatly pointed beard — all resting 
lightly, aslant, on long, shapely fingers — will be 
remembered until it is forgotten. 

For the benefit of remote posterity, which 
one can only pray will never cease to be remote, 
I shall record three scenes in which, I am led 
to believe, this master-Manxman entirely 
succeeded in impressing his personality on such 
contemporaries as were fortunate enough to 
participate in them. 

Scene 1 THE DOGGER BANK 

The news was already twenty-four hours 
old. The country was humming with ex- 
citement. Some peaceful English fishing smacks 
had been fired on by the Russian Baltic Fleet, 
on its way to join battle with the Japs m 
the Far East. The editor of a leading London 
paper was discussing the situation with several 
members of his staff in the editorial office, Mr. 
Hall Caine was announced. He entered immedi- 
ately. The members of the staff moved towards 
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the door. “ Don’t go, gentlemen,” said the 
great novelist with his well-kno\yn courtesy. 
The door was shut, the . members of the staff 
formed a little group by the fireplace, and 'Mr. 
Caine subsided on the nearest sofa. He was 
visibly agitated, but managed, nevertheless, to 
subside in the attitude familiarized by the statue 
of Shakespeare in Leicester Square. He looked 
at nothing, very intently, for half a minute, and 
then spoke : 

“ I can’t do it,” he said. 

“ What ? ” asked the editor. 

Hall Caine lifted his head ever so slightly. 

“ Did you say ‘ What ’ ’ ” he murmured. 

“ Oh, I was forgetting — must apologize,” 
said the editor ; “ the latest news had driven 

your article out of my head ; ” and then, quickly 
recollecting himself, he added : “ just for a minute, 
I mean.” 

Hall Caine sighed deeply. The editor went 
on : 

“ Do you really mean you can’t write the 
account for us ? But you were on the spot. 
You saw the smacks come in ” 

“ Don’t remind me of it ! ” broke in the famous 
writer ; “ it will be for ever branded in my 
memory. The women ! The children ! Their 
cries ! Ah, too terrible ! Too — ^too — too ” 

At this point, being imable to think of a more 
emphatically expressive word than “ terrible ” 
(even Shakespeare sometimes stumbled m his 
speech). Hall Came covered his face with his 
hands, overcome with emotion. After a few 
moments his natural manhness reasserted itself. 
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With astonishing self-control he resumed his. 
otigmal position to a square inch and proceeded : 

“ Knowing the power of my pen, aware of 
the influence my works exercise on the thoughts 
of so many people, convinced that a description 
by me of the Dogger Bank incident might sway 
the minds of multitudes and plunge this nation 
into war, I decided to take counsel with my 
friends. I first approached Lord Rosebery. I 
laid my rmsgivings plainly before him. I 
asked for his advice. ‘ Your pen,’ he said, 
‘ should never be used unworthily ; you are 
right to hesitate ; reserve it, I beg you, for 
the greatest of all causes : Peace and Civiliza- 
tion.’ I then called on my old friend the 
Bishop of London. I informed him of your 
offer. ‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, taking me 
by the arm, ‘you can only settle a matter of 
such dreadful moment on your knees. God 
will help you at this crisis if you call upon Him. 
As for me, I would not deserve the name of 
friend if I did not exhort you to hold your hand.’ ” 

Mr. Came paused, and then got up to go. At 
the door he turned to the editor and said in 
the voice of a man who has suffered and triumphed : 
“ I am sorry, deeply sorry, I cannot do as you 
ask. The considerations that urge me to a 
refusal are too high to be ignored. Good 
morning, gentlemen.” ' 


Scene 2 READING HIS PLAY. 

The whole company was assembled, and sat 
in a semicircle awaiting the” author. At 
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l9.st he entered, carrying a portfolio, half an 
hour late. “ This chair is not high enough,” 
said the author. Cushipns were" sent for. 
“ The cushions are too soft,” said the author. 
Another chair was sent for. “I don’t like the 
position of the light,” said the author. The 
position of the light was changed. “ I would 
like a tilted desk or lectern to read on,” 
said the author. A lectern was fetched from 
a neighbouring store. “ I have forgotten my 
reading spectacles,” said the author. A taxi- 
cab was despatched to bring his reading 
spectacles. 

Two hours after the company assembled, the 
author was adjusting his spectacles. The opera- 
tion concluded, he glanced over the spectacles 
at each member of the company, beginning on 
his extreme left and ending on his extreme right. 
He then produced a red silk pocket-handker- 
chief and placed it on the lectern. He coughed 
slightly twice, and in a low, impressive tone 
read the words ; “ Act I, Scene I.” He 

coughed slightly a third time, readjusted his 
spectacles, glanced once more at the company, 
as though surprised they hadn’t broken out mto 
applause, and then continued. The first word 
had hardly left his mouth when a barrel-organ 
immediately beneath the window struck up : 
“ It’s a long way to Tipperary.” The author 
sat back in his seat. A nervous tremor passed 
through the company. 

“ Will someone go quickly and tell that man,” 
spake the author, “ that HALL CAINE is reading 
his play ! ” 
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Scene 3 IN CHURCH 

The memorial service for Sir Herbert Tree 
was being held at St. Martin’s-m-the-Fields. 
It was a most impressive service, and the 
ma3ority of those present were deeply affected. 
One member of the congregation, more wrought 
upon than the others and unable to contain 
his emotion in the pew assigned to him, stepped 
out into the centre of the aisle and remained 
for several minutes gazing upwards in a trance- 
hke posture. 

“ Hullo ! ” said everyone to his neighbour : 
“ There’s HALL CAINE ! ” 

The great man, whose noblest inspirations 
(it IS said) come to him on mountain-tops, 
continued to gaze upwards. . . . 



LEWIS WALLER 


H e didn’t like it a bit, but he had to 
pretend he did all the same. I beheve it 
was “Punch” that first satirized the*' 
clique of maiden ladies who made poor Waller look 
ridiculous in and out of season. Our national 
comic organ called them the “ K.O.W. Brigade.” 
(Explanatory note for future historians : K.O.W. 
= Keen On Waller.) 

Lewis Waller was an exceptionally pleasant, 
hail-fellow-well-met, clubable type of man. 
And he wasn’t half as conceited as he might 
forgivably have been. He was gifted with a 
handsome presence and a superb voice. In 
the art of declaiming Shakespeare he was with- 
out a rival m his generation. His voice hadn’t 
the dlute-hke flexibility, the exquisite timbre, 
of Forbes-Robertson’s ; but it had a resonance 
about It, a bell-hke quahty, that compelled 
one’s admiration even for such a wretched person 
as Henry V. 

He once told me that he worshipped Shake- 
speare and never wanted to act in anyone else’s 
plays. 

“ Then why in the name of conscience don’t 
you go on producing Shakespeare ? ” I asked. 
“ I would if I could, but I can’t ! ” he said. 
If only I could pay my way, without a cent 
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of profit, I’d stick to Shakespeare. But it’s 
no good. -The public want ‘ Robin Hood ’ 
and ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ’ ; and after all I 
must five ! ” 

“ But what about your crowds of female 
admirers ? Surely they come legularly to what- 
ever you put on ? Their taste in plays is, I 
understand, catholic. So long as you are m 
them, they’ll be content with anything — ^from 
- ‘ Hamlet ’ to ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’ ” 

Waller’s eyes danced with merriment while 
I was speaking. Then he became grave, and 
answered my questions with two more : “ Will 

no one rid me of these turbulent priestesses ? . . . 
Besides, what shall it profit a manager if he fill 
the whole pit and has to paper his stalls ? ” 

So, as I said before, he didn’t like it a bit, 
but he had to pretend he did all the same. . . . 



WINSTON CHURCHILL 


N othing short of death will prevent 
Winston from becoming Prime Minister 
of the country for which he has so nobly 
sacrificed all his principles. Our front benchers' 
would be lost without him. Firstly because 
he has a very pretty wit and is a master of the 
art of saying nothing at great length. Secondly 
because his hand never trembles as he throws 
the dice at the Whitehall Gambling Saloons. 

He IS the Jack-in-the-box of the English 
political world — like his ancestors before him. 
No power on earth will keep him boxed up for 
long. The man who can survive the Antwerp 
and Gallipoli hazards of the late war will survive 
anything except national education. 

Like most men of his class, he is a half-finished 
procfuct. His knowledge is s\ nop lie. his instincts 
barbarous. But he has the supreme gift of 
plausibility, and this, in the ordinary course 
of things, should land us into several dozen 
minor campaigns and possibly one or two more 
spanking big wars before he is laid to rest by 
a sorrowing and grateful nation in Westminster 
Abbey. 

I have only once known him to be temporarily 
cornered in an argument. Someone asked him 

to say, honestly, whether he thought the re- 
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currence of war for its own sake morally 
justifiable. Winston dashed off a lengthy series 
of qualifications and historical instances to prove, 
in effect, that there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of it. His interlocutor wouldn’t be 
put off ; he repeated his question, adding the 
emphatic : “ Yes or No ? ” 

Winston was momentarily nonplussed ; then, 
with an effort, he rose to the occasion in true 
parhamentary style — 

“ Ye. . . . 0 ! ” he said. 



JOSEPH CONRAD 


I T is remarkable how willing we are, as a 
nation, to idolize anything we don’t produce — 
particularly if the product flatters us by 
taking up his, her or its residence among us as 
naturally as any home-bred substance. Of course 
the foreign import— w'hether animal, vegetable or 
mineral — ^has to fight tooth and nail for recogni- 
tion ; but when once we take it to our hearts 
and homes, nothing is good enough foi it It 
begins to assume a sort of Divine Right. It 
can do no wrong. It is better, far better, than 
anything originally our own. Look at the diffi- 
culties it has had to encounter ! Look at the 
obstacles it has had to surmount ! 

Mr. Joseph Conrad has taken the country by 
storm. From the moment of his first success 
each work has been pronounced greater than 
its predecessor The Enghsh language has been 
ransacked for superlatives to do his genius 
justice. I tremble to think what will happen 
when his next book appears. May I venture 
- the suggestion that the critics should, for the 
future, discuss him in Sanskrit ’ Otherwise 
they will be forced to repeat everything they’ve 
already said. 

What is the grand secret of Conrad’s success ? 
Not, I am conrvinced, his genius ; because there 
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was real genius in his earlier works, and they 
were not successful. I am afraid his popularity 
has been gamed by his style. It is a style that 
hints at immensities, at vastnesses, at expanses, 
at illimitables — ^at anything, in fact, that a 
walled-in, boxed-down, men tally -cramped, urban 
population knows nothing about and therefore 
dotes upon. The souls of his readers wander 
aimlessly through the star-ht spaces, trying to 
find expression in those terrific silences*. The 
creed was revealed to me not long ago by an 
ardent Conradian in these mystical words : 

“ Heavens alive, man ! One can even feel 
his dots. ...” 



DEAN INGE 


I MET the “ Gloomy Dean ” before he became, 
gloomy or a dean — ^at least before he be- 
came notoriously gloomy. He was never, 
I believe, renowned for joviahty. In those days 
he had a fashionable congregation somewhere 
west of Hyde Park Corner, and he was to be 
seen sipping tea m swagger drawing-rooms not 
a hundred miles from Prmce’s Gate. 

He had always what I may describe as a 
“ down on democracy.” He is, as a matter 
of fact, a typical product of the Upper Middle 
Class, and he cannot forget that the Duke of 
Welhngton was reported to have said that the 
Battle of Wateiloo was won on the playing-fu Ids 
of Eton. His “ Outspoken Essays ” are regarded 
as ooiuagcous merely because they are by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. His so-called advanced 
views are no more advanced than Plato’s, and 
he can thank the classics for whatever fame he 
has achieved. 

He is simply a class-prejudiced clergyman 
who happened not to skip Demosthenes at school, 
and his hatred of Trades Unions is founded on 
an inerMicable belief that the rest of the world 
is in. a conspiracy against him. 



MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


G eorge Alexander told me that the 

most remarkable discovery he had ever 
made m his life was Mrs. i*atrick 
Campbell — and that he had never ceased to 
regret it ! 

Mrs. Pat IS the most astonishing and the most 
disconcerting actress on the English stage. To 
quote Tree : “ When she’s good, she’s divinely 

good ; but when she’s bad — oh, my God ! ” 
She can make or mar a play No one ever 
had more of the true histrionic afflatus than 
she. And no one ever more carelessly treated 
such gifts. Alternately she will make you 
want to rise from your seat and cheer her to 
the echo, or rise from your seat and walk out 
of the theatre. 

She can, and does, produce the same contrary 
effects upon her managers {managers indeed !) 
and her fellow-artists. She either drives them 
frantic with despair or makes them want to 
lick her boots. I have known occasions when 
everyone in the theatre was running about 
doing things, or trying to find things to do, for 
Mrs. Pat ; and I have known other occasions 
when everyone in the theatre, from manager 
to call-boy, was locked up in a distant room, 
or otherwise concealed, for the purpose of 
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tearing his hair in sacred sohtude. According 
to the whim of the moment she can transport 
those about her to Heaven or Hanwell ! 

That unique temperament or hers has brought 
our dramatists and theatrical managers to their 
knees. They entreat her to play their Mrs. 
Tanquerays and what-nots, because no other 
living actress is a conceivable substitute, but 
shudder at the fate that may overtake them 
the moment she daikens the stage-door ! 

She can’t help it. She was made like that. 
God be praised for it ! And the Devil be damned 
for it ! 



FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN 


A CLERGYMAN has this tremendous advan- 
tage over a layman : he is taken on trust. 
It is assumed that a cassock and a-comie 
"collar transform a man internally as well as 
externally. Certain things are definitely expected 
of reverend gentlemen. Among other things, 
reverence itself is expected of them — ^reverence 
for customs and conventions no less than for 
creeds. Thus, when a priest proclaims from 
the pulpit certain matters that everyone except 
a priest is supposed to know, he immediately 
reaches a fame that is only attained in other 
spheres by geniuses, criminals and polyandrous 
actresses. 

This IS an age of self-advertisement. The 
successful man, the famous man, the popular 
man is the one who booms himself to the" best 
advantage. Luckily most clergymen don’t 
boom with the rest of us for all they are worth, 
but are generally content to intone to select 
and dwindling congregations of their own. 
Here and there, however, a man of God springs 
forth into the arena, filled with that rare and 
exalted spirit of denunciation which character- 
ized his primitive predecessors. Of such is 
Dean Inge. Of such was Bernard Vaughan 

in the first decade of the present century. He 
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is now, for all practical purposes,, a back-number, 
largely^ because he began by shouting so loud- 
that his lungs couldn’t keep pace with his 
indignation. Also people got tired of being 
bawled at on one note. 

I have been near him in restaurants, at private 
views, and in the mansions of the great. Once 
I spoke to him for several minutes together ; 
but I couldn’t regard our conversation as in 
any sSiise intimate, because he contrived simul- 
taneously to address everybody else witliin 
earshot. 

Yet I would be the last to complam of our 
Bernard Vaughans ; for though as demagogues 
they eclipse the laity of nations, they never 
fail to increase the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. . . . 



IRENE VANBRUGH 


T he mere existence of Irene Vanbrugh is 
a standing reproach to the modern stage. 
What juvenile actress of the firesent 
day has an earthly chance of taking her place 
— or anything like her place ? She went on 
the stage at a time when one had to win through 
by sheer merit. Her art is an art, not a trick 
of personality. 

The London stage of to-day is overrun by flappers 
and jazzers. A lady has to be either kiUingly 
beautiful or killmgly herself, somehow or otherhow, 
to be a really big success. She doesn’t have to 
act : she has to allure. Preferably, too, there 
should be just a breath of scandal about her, 
because an imspotted domestic life will never 
cause a run on the box office. She doesn’t 
have to learn a job. (IVhy worry about learmng 
a job when one gets paid better for being, 
adorably, oneself?) Instead, she plays golf, 
attends tea-parties in fashionable West End 
restaurants, gambles, smokes cigarettes or eats 
chocolates in her spare moments, talks thirteen 
to the dozen (chiefly about nothing), and finishes 
off the rollicking day with a pirouette. 

We cannot be too grateful for the fact that 
when Irene Vanbrugh commenced her career, 

the public and the managers had not yet dis- 
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covered that a single success, repeated ad nauseam, 
was the only requisite of a “ star ” actress. They 
even realized that it was not necessary for a 
lady to resemble an orthodox portrait of .St. 
Agatha in order to give a good performance. 
Perhaps one may go so far as to say that they 
actually preferred human versatility to human 
statuary ! 


14 



LLOYD GEORGE 


T O the question : “ What do you think 

of the present state of affairs ? ” the 
Prime Minister rephed : 

“ The eruption is subsiding : the lava is 
icoolmg. Black clouds have been shrouding the 
/valley, but already I see ghmpses of the sun 
upon the mountain-tops. The ship of state has 
I been buffeted by squalls and hurricanes; and 
‘though the pilot’s hair is now a trifle bleached, 
the port is in sight and we will soon slip anchor 
in calmer waters than those through which we 
have manfully ploughed.” 

“ But,” I said, “ what of the Unemployment 
.question ? ” 

“ I am coming to that,” answered the Premier. 
“ The sharks are surrounding the vessel, and 
we must throw them all the waste food we* can 
spare to keep them from gnawing the rudder. 
They poison the waters about us, while we are 
prostrated with thirst. Sooner or later the 
crew must perish or overcome these despoilers 
of plenty. . . 

“ How do you propose to deal with the serious 
question of high prices and lowering wages ? ” 
I broke in. 

“I will tell you,” said the Premier. “The 
corn is standing thick in the fields, but the 
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reapers are wrangling in the market-place. Our 
ships go out to India, to America, to South 
Africa, to China — yea, even to the Antipodes — 
but they go with empty holds. In ten years’ — 
five years’ — two years’ time ...” 

“ Are there, then, no bright spots on the 
horizon ? ” 

“I hear a rumbling under the earth . . . 
Oh, that reminds me ! I have to meet the Union 
leaders at the House m ten minutes. Good- 
mornmg. I think I have answered all your' 
questions.” 

And, with a gracious bow, Mr. Lloyd George 
slipped from the room. 

(N.B. Feeling that, at such a serious moment 
m our country’s history, the foregoing passages 
from my interview with the Prime Mmister will 
help and inspire all classes of the community, 
I have arranged with the publishers that no 
action shall be taken against any infringement^ 
of the copyright as it concerns this particular 
Post-Impression.) 



GENEVIEVE WARD 


1 HAVE only seen one actress of the grand 
style m my life. Her name : Genevieve 
Ward. By a remarkable stroke of good 
fortune her Volumnia m “ Coriolanus,” her 
Margaret in “ Richard III ” have survived their 
own dramatic epoch and have been seen by a 
Revue-ridden generation. 

I take pride m the fact that I have played 
with her too; and it was, if possible, a more 
wonderful experience to do that than to watch 
her from the stalls. 

Genevieve Ward is, I suppose, the last in 
the line of a great tradition. It was a tradition 
of histrionic technique. Freeness of movement, 
fullness of gesture, richness of declamation, 
breadth of conception — ^all these went to the 
making of that grand manner which built up the 
tradition and which will pass away for ever with 
“ our last tragedienne.” 

f The spacious days of Burbage and Betterton, 
Mrs. Siddons and David Garrick, Edmund Kean 
^d Henry Irving, are over and done with. 
The tradition, which goes back to Marlowe, 
is now as dead as Samuel Phelps — and not a 
little of Shakespeare’s stage popularity was 
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buried with the wonderful old • actor of Sadler’s 
Wells. 

We are fortunate to have come into the world 
]ust m time to catch the thrill of that great 
school, imparted to us by the flaming art of 
Genevieve Ward. 



“JOHN BULL” 


T he sincerity of our big public men has 
frequently been called in question. 
Personally, I refuse to believe that an 
insincere man can reach eminence and gain 
popular esteem. 

Perhaps the biggest of all our big men — and 
therefore, according -to my calculation, the most 
sincere — ^is Mr. Horatio Bottomley. 

I shall never forget a wonderful evening in 
the North sometime during the great war. 
Mr. Bottomley was announced as the principal 
speaker, and the hall was crammed from floor 
to ceiling. Never, surely, was this always- 
^owerful orator more potent. His auditors 
were moved and enchanted beyond words. I.- 
cannot (who could ?) give any idea of the emotion 
that seized and choked us at points in his 
astonishing discourse. His peroration still haunts 
me — & thing of beauty and a Joy for ever. The 
enthusiasm it evoked was as “unprecedented” 
as it always is whenever Mr. Bottomley speaks. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“there are three things that are going to win 
us this war. One thmg is our position in regard 
to munitions.” At this point the speaker said 
a few words about the munitions situation 
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that will help us through this terrible ordeal 
is that we are Englishmen ! ” This sentiment 
was naturally greeted with an immense out- 
burst of cheering. For several minutes ’Mr. 
Bottomley stood erect on the platform waitmg 
for the silence that patriotism would hardly 
give. At last he held up his hand and order 
was restored. In solemn tones the orator pro- 
ceeded : 

“ And the last thing, ladies and gentlemen, 
that will — ^beyond cavil or question —give us 
Victory Triumphant is THAT THERE IS A 
GOD IN HEAVEN ! ” 

At these inspiring words the whole audience 
rose as one man and nearly lifted the roof off. 
Mr. Bottomley bent before the deafening roar, 
and then, with a bashfulness that does him 
honour, quietly disappeared from the public 
gaze. He was naturally pleased at the success 
of his efforts in the sacred cause of Humanity, 
but being a really big man he minimized th^ 
true extent of his magnificent achievement by ' 
saying to the first person he ran up against 
after leaving the stage 

“ That fetched ’em — what ? ” 

i 



THE IRVINGS 


T he brothers, H. B. and Laurence Irving, 
were a curious pair. Great things _were 
at one time expected of H. B,, but they 
never came to anything. Great things were 
then expected of Laurence, but they never came 
to anything either. 

I am informed, and am quite willing to believe, 
that H. B. Irving was a rattling good actor when 
he took the town by storm as The Admirable 
Crichton. But when I first saw him, he was 
hard at work modelling himself on his father 
and acting in his father’s tenth-rate melodramas. 
Having reverently prostrated himself before 
the tradition of Sir Henry, he never properly 
got on his feet again ; and whenever he essayed - 
a serious role, he succumbed to the illusion that, 
to be thoroughly effective, the words should be 
spoken in a moan or a wail. Unfortunately 
his father died before I left school, and I never 
saw him ; but I assume that the mantle of 
Elijah fell upon the shoulders of Elisha, his 
first-born, and practically smothered him in 
the process, H, B. was a first-rate comedian. 
A Repertory Theatre would have picked him 
out consistently for its Charley’s Aunts and its 
Private Secrelaries. But his performance of 
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Parliament. It was too bad even to make jokes 
about. ... . 

Brother Laurence was something of a scholar. 
He was excellent in “thinking” parts, and 
once, in “ Typhoon,” he achieved greatness. 
I think he must have had more of his father’s 
peculiar genius than his brother, because there 
were moments of quite superb tragic force in 
his acting. He was a naturally morbid man — 
suicidally so — and the influence of Russia and 
Russian literature upon him were not of a kind 
to dispel his constitutional gloom. He didn’t, 
like his brother, display a dilettantish interest 
in crime. He knew too much about it. . . . 

All in all, I imagine H. B. inherited his father’s 
superficial, and Laurence his father’s funda- 
mental, characteristics. Neither of them added 
much to their inheritance. 



THE CHESTERTONS 


1 SENT several essays to Cecil Chesterton, 
when he was editor of “ The New Witness.” 
They were, in my opinion, very good essays. 

I mentioned in my letter that it was 3 ust possible 
my work showed the influence of his famous 
brother G. K. C., whose writings at that tilne 
were making a great impression on me. Cecil 
rephed gracefully, asking me to come and see him. 

“ I hke your essays very much indeed,” he 
said ; “ would you care to try your hand at 

reviews of novels for the ‘ VVihicss ’ ? I can 
offer you £3 a week.” 

“ Very sorry,” said I, “ but I can’t write 
ubout what doesn’t interest me. Novels don’t 
interest me. If you’ll put me on to the historical- 
stuff, memoirs, etc.. I’ll be delighted.” 

He shook his head. “ Full up ! — sorry — ^very 
sorry — can’t be helped, I suppose — but I’d like 
to have you working here if only because of 
my brother.” 

I didn’t quite catch his meaning. “ Your 
brother I ” I exclaimed ; “ what’s he got to do 
with it ? ” 

He looked at me severely. “ You are a friend 
of his, I imderstood you to say ? ” 

“ You misunderstood me. I said in my letter 
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Cecil searched for my letter, fonpd it eventually, 
and held the sheet about two inches from his 
nose as he read it. Then he rose, held out his 
hand, wished me a “good-morning” — and I left 
hurriedly. 

“The love of brothers passeth all understand- 
ing,” I murmured as I turned into the Strand. . . . 

A year later I was in a public-house somewhere 
in the region of Fleet Street. An enormous 
person with bushy hair, a moustache and eye- 
glasses, filled a good third of the saloon. “ That,”* 
I said to myself, “can be no other than the 
creator of ‘ Sunday ’.” 

I edged round him and got to a position from 
which I could address him with a minimum of 
discomfort to either of us. 

“ How’s your brother ? ” I demanded. 

His glasses fell from his eyes and he muttered 
to himself several words, of which I caught only 
the following: “Where does he pick them up?” 

I ordered a bitter while he was recovering*. 
At last he said, in a low voice : “ Is this your 
first drink to-day ? ” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ Scandalous ! ” he said, and added quickly : 
“Your health!” 

“ Yours ! ” I reciprocated. “ By the way,” 
I went on, “there is one thing about you that 
has always puzzled me. Why do you run down 
the eighteen-nineties, and especially its god, 
Oscar Wilde, when your own works are Just 
as paradoxical, Just as — forgive me — absurd, though 
not as amusing, as his? Indeed, in many respects, 
you are a disciple of Wilde’s.” 
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• G. K. C. p^jised, with his mug half-way to 
his mouth. , “ I have heard that heresy before ! ” 
he thxmdered ; and then, with an awful solemnity, 
he- vindicated the seriousness of his calling in 
these words : “ The wildest thing that has ever 
been said about me is that I am influenced by 
Wilde. Wilde’s writings are essentially refined. 
It is vulgar to be refined. I am not refined 
and I am not vulgar, though (thank God !) I 
am low. Lowliness is next to godliness.* The 
^ Eternal Bar is reached by way of the public 
bar ; the tap-root of heaven is the tap-room of 
earth. It follows that the Kingdom of Heaven 
can only be entered with a bottle of Bass’s pale 
ale in either hand. Now Wilde was sufficient 
of a snob to attempt admission with champagne 
— or even sherbet ! — and I haven’t the least 
doubt that Peter (whose surname, by the way, 
was Guinness) refused him.” 

There was a dead silence. The spell was at 
^length broken by someone calling for a pint of 
’arf-an-’arf. 

“ What IS your name ? ” suddenly asked 

G. K. C. 

“M or N,” I answered, feeling at the moment 
that I might be in the presence of the Almighty. 

“ Sunday ” lifted his hand and was on the point 
of opening his mouth when, with a mighty effort, 
I regained my earthly consciousness and vanished. 

It is all I can do to prevent my hand from 
automatically rising to my hat whenever I pass 
that apostolic pub. . . . 



GERALD CUMBERLAND 

I T fs a pity that Gerald Cumberland doesn’t 
stick to raeey impressions of his contempor- 
aries. He does that kmd of thing so much 
better than the serious stuff he has attempted 
since. Not that I think the personal sketches 
in his first book have any lasting value — he 
hasn’t enough critical power for that — ^but they 
are at least entertaining, if rather hard on him- 
self. He isn’t half as unpleasant as they make 
him out to be. He’s a friendly, jovial little 
man, with a taking twinkle in his eyes ; and he 
appears to labour under the quite charmmg% 
inclusion that he can write love-stories. 

He brought a most enjoyable morning’s chat 
to a* close by asking me if I would like a copy 
of his “ Tales of a Cruel Country.” Naturally 
I said I would be dehghted. Before handing 
me the book he said he would mark which, in 
his opinion, were the best stories in it. “Very 
interestmg ” I assented as he searched for a 
pencil. He then proceeded to mark each story 
from the top downwards, without missing a 
single title. I stopped him at about the eighth 
and suggested that it would save time if he put 
a cross against; those (if there were any) which 
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m his opinion weren’t quite as good as the oth rs.* 
5e agreed, and put a cross a inst two tories 
out of a total of tw nty-two. 

After reading the book, I did not want to 
quarrel with him over those two. . . . 
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